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CHAPTER III. 
LADY MABEL MARMION. 


But for one who stands apart, 
Stirred by naught that can befall, 

With a cool, indifferent heart, 
Trust her least and last of all. 


Tue drawing-room at South Hall was never 
used except for distinguished visitors. Mrs. 
Vane could not even be carried into it, and her 
husband never cared to enter the room which 
recalled memories of the days when his wife was 
able to share the enjoyments of life with him. 

Mrs. Harcourt was too busy and too proud to 
= this room as though the house belonged to 

er. 

“She was as well born as the Vanes,” she 
would: often say; “but she didn’t forget her 
position, and she didn’t wish other people to 
forget it either.” 

So the drawing-room was kept wrapped up in 
brown holland, and carefully dusted once a 
week, and it was the only apartment in the 
house that at any time smelt musty. 

The windows are thrown wide open this even- 


: 


[LADY MABEL MARMION. ] 


tables and some of the chairs have been hastily 
stripped of their shabby coverings, for just as 
the reapers were coming towards the house, and 
their steaming and savoury supper was being 
placed upon the table in the great stone kitchen, 
a hired fly from Cothelworth pulled up at South 
Hall gates, and Lady Mabel Marmion alighted 
from it. 

She had not brought a maid with her, but 
her luggage was heavy and abundant enough to 
suggest that she intended to make a long stay 
at the place where she had arrive] uninvited 
and almost unannounced. 

It is needless to say that her ladyship could 
not have come at a more inconvenient moment 
than that in which she chose to put in her ap- 
pearance. 

Mrs. Vane had taken her frugal supper, and 
had had her pillows smoothed for the night, 
though her husband, according to custom, 
would look in upon her before retiring to rest. 

The supper was ready, and the squire was 
taking his own seat at the table, and was ask- 
ing where the children were, when her ladyship 
walked up to the house door with the air of a 
queen to whom all other people owed allegiance, 
and asked imperiously for the squire. 

«‘ Ah, Mr. Vane, how do you do?” graciously 
giving him her gloved hand when he appeared. 
“J have arrived, you see, rather unexpectedly. 
How is my poor cousin, your wife; and where 
is my niece ?” 

Squire Vane was taken aback by the cool, 
condescending manner of this haughty, hand- 
some woman, and he replied that his wife was 
as usual, and that Rosie would be in directly. 

** Your ladyship will walk in, I suppose ?” he 





ing, all the wax candles are lighted, and the 


asked, seeing the cabman waiting for-orders. 
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“Of course. 
take my boxes to my room. 
after my long journey.” 

«‘ Will your ladyship walk this way ?”’ politely 
asked Mrs. Harcourt, who had hurriedly lighted 
up the drawing-room. “If we had known you 
were coming,” she went on, “we would have 
been more prepared for you, but it’s harvest 
time, and we’re as busy as 2an be; you'll ex- 
cuse me now for a second ?” and so saying she 
left the room. 

“ Who is that person?” asked her ladyship, 
in supercilious tones. 

‘* My housekeeper,” replied the squire, with 
a frown. “If you’re going to stay here awhile 
she’ll make you comfortable, but she’s been as 
well off as ourselves, and is as good as any of 
us. You’ve come at an unlucky time, my lady, 
we’re just going to have supper. Will you 
come in and take a bit with us?” 

“I! exclaimed her ladyship, opening her 
eyes in unfeigned amazement. ‘I sit down at 
the same table as your labourers !” 

“Then you must excuse me for the present; 
it’s an old custom that we have here, and I’m 
rather proud of keeping it up. You'll get some- 
thing presently, but my men can’t wait; 
they’ve had a hard day’s work, poor fellows.” 

With which the squire strode out of the 
room, leaving her ladyship to enjoy her dignity 
in solitude. 

«Country bumpkins!”’ muttered Lady Mabel, 
with disdain. “They are little better than 
savages. I wdnder what the child is like. If 
she is rough and plain looking, I need not put 
myself out of the way about her.” 

Then she sank into an easy chair, and began 


Let some one help the man to 
I am quite weary 
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large and handsome one, amd the carpet and 
furniture, if uncovered, would\bave donemo dis- 
credit to a city mansion. Her ladyship saw 
that it was quite possible to be very-comfort- 
able here for a time, and she counted that it 
would stit her convenience admirably to spend 
a few weeks at South Hall while she matured 
her plans for the future. 

So she decided to be a trifle more conciliatory 
to the squire ant his housekeeper, though her 
natural arrogance and illimitable selfishness 
made what she meant to be affability seem to 
others very like insolence. 

As she sits there arranging her plans Mrs. 
Harcourt returns to the room. 

The busy housekeeper has set the supper 
going, has ordered one of the tired maidser- 
vants to get the best spare bed-room ready for 
occupation as quickly as possible, and now 
comes to ask her ladyship if she will take a,cup 
of tea, or have something more substantishto 
eat, after her journey. 

“No, I don’t want anateing jase yet,” is 
the curt response—which, by speaker, is 
thought to be friendly; “but where is amy 
niece, and why am I not taken to sce my 
cousin ?” 

“Mrs. Vane is not well enough tobe dis- 
turbed to-night, but you can -see |her in 
Aa nag me response ; “asfor Miss 
Rosie, she can’t be many minutes longer, 
went out with my son to count the-sheep.”’ 

It..was at this moment that the sound 
Rosie’s laughter fell upon their .eags, 
her — disdainfully spoke of Harry 
“ ”” 

A second or two later and the girlwas in 
ae “< bat off her head, her 

ushed, her eyes shiming like stars, her gokien 
brown hair falling back in natural waves and 
ewtls from her smooth white forehead, and 
herlovely face aglow with health and happiness. 

“ Aunt’Mabel !” she says, as she approaches 
the visitor. ' 

“You remember me then?” asks the stately 
woman, as she bendsamd imprints acold kiss on 
the girl’s cheek. 

« Oh, yes, of course I do, L-2emember how you 
threw my doll out of window beeause I cried 
over her when papa was so ill.” 

Lady Mabel winced; the recollection which 
Rosie’s words called up was not a pleasant one, 
and she hastened to change the subject by 
asking: 

«Where have you been at this time of night ; 
it is quite dark ?” 

“Well, we went to count the sheep, but as 
we walked through the orchard we stopped to 
eat apples, and we forgot how lateitwas. Will 
you have one ?” 

And she produced an apple from_ her pocket 
and offered it to her aunt, whose bad disposition 
could not keep her from saying, more gently 
than usual: 

“No, thank you, I have not dined yet.” 

“You will have one, Goody ?” offering one. to 
Mrs. Harcourt. 

**Thank you, dear,” taking it with a smile; 
“but don’t you want your supper ?” 

“Tndeed I do, I told Harry.not to wait-for 
ine; aren’t you coming to have some, aunt ?” 

“No, I am not aecustomed to sit down with 
ploughmen.” 

Rosie looked at Lady Mabel in momentary 
astonishment ; then, feeling that this state of 
mind was beyond her power of comprehension, 
she shook back her hair from her facemnd 
walked off to the dining-hall, where the squire, 
notin the most amiable of humours, was per- 
forming the duties which the housekeeper had 
been obliged to abandon. 

Some of the farmers in the neighbourhood 
gave their reapers money instead. of providing 
them with food, but Squire Vane was old 
fashioned in both theory and practice ; he believed 
that good food was, necessary to. produce good 
work, and as he exacted the latter he-also pro- 
vided the former. 

The meal is over, the. men: have gone their 
several ways,.and Mr. Vane lights his pipe and 
walks into a small room which he semetimes 
calls his. office and sometimes his study, and 


|.procee@ing which rather upset her ladyship’s 
3 lenlati 


Where he keeps his account books, and writes his 
letters, reserving it for his own exclusive uge. 

If he could follow his inclinations he would 
send Lady Mabel Marmion back to Cothelworth 
this very night, and make it‘penal for her ever 
again to cross his threshold. 

As he cannot do this he retires from her pre- 
sence, not without some amount of pity for Mrs. 
Harcourt, who cannot also escape from her un- 
welcome visitor. 

The patient housekeeper, however, has too 
many calls on her time to be able to pay much 
attention to her fastidious and exacting ladyship, 
amd she briefly offers to conduct her to her 
room, adding that she must leave her toattend 
to herself. 

Again her ladyship declined, she had not 
dined yet, she didn’t know what she could eat, 


nant Seunaaiooeenahs heating: sr te make up her 
}maind, went to attend to matters. 
‘Nor did-she return to the drawing-room, a 


‘When:tired of waiting to be again entreated 
to eat-amd-rest Lady Mahel rang the bell ; it was 
answered by Charlotte. 

‘« Whene'sthe housekeeper?” demanded her 
ladyship. 

“She's , mavaan.” 

“Tell her I want, her.” 

« She-ean’t come, maam, she’s waiting on the 
missus, whois took'had. “If-you.wants to go to 
your room) 1’ll show "ee the way, ox if ’ece wants 
a cup oftea I'll get itwor ’e¢, 

«< Where is my room? |Carry-that 
cloak. Den't-dragit,geou clamsy 

And with many 
of this kinds 
shown to:the apartment, 

Even her fastidious taste eoukd 
to complain of here. 


thing. 
expressions 


“e we sherry and of 
Bring me some . and a piece: 
cljabeheheaa ethane: to'come to me,” said 
ber Jadyship, as herself into a low 
chaix. ** But first ‘those boxes ; i seerns | 
PL eught to have 


my own maid for ali the 
attendance I am to get here.” 


though ehe found con- 
siderable difficulty in refraining from some rude 
retort, for she was not accustomed to be ordered 
about in the unceremonious way which this 
stranger was adopting, and Crarlotte’s ire was 
great, though she-wisely held her:tongue. 

It was. a long time before the sherry and the 
chicken. made their appearance, for hoth the 
squire and his houseeper were in close attend- 
ance, upon Mrs. Vane,.who had been. taken sud- 
denly worse, and, as they kept the keys of the 
wine cupboard and cellar, sherry was not easily 
obtainable. 

Indeed,,in their new,anxiety for the invalid, 
and in sending off for a-doctor, they, for the time 
being, forgot Lady Mabel’s existence altogether, 
and Rosie went to bed without receiving, her 
aunt’s message or venturing to intrude Gpon her 
to. say good-night, 

She slept the peaceful sleep of childhood and 
innocence; she dreamed of her boy lover, and 
of the lifeshe had promised inine dim future to 
share with him. 

As yet her heart was unsullied by selfish and 
sordid thoughts, the great world in which she 
was, born and into which she..was soon to.be taken 
back again had as yet failed to seize her heart 
in its unhallowed grasp and had not. taught 
her that to sell her hand for gold should be 
regarded as a woman’s noblest purpose. 

oney to her now was but.a mame, whilelove 
flashed his bright wings before her eyes and 
dazzled them. 

It was not six o’clock when she came down the 
next morning, her clean holland dress trimmed 
with blue ribbons, her bonny brown. hair tied 
back with the same bright.colour, and her lovely 
face looking like a newly-opened flower. 

The first. person,she met. was. Mrs, Harcourt, 
whose “ face: wore a weary look upon it, 
for sleep not visited her tired eyes all the 








bag amd 
prepared fog! her per 
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The reom was perfumed with lavender and 
rose leaves, and the famitaresthough heavy.and 
handsome. 
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“Good jmorning, Goody,” with an embraco, 
‘you look sleepy; ew 3s poor amntie? Haye 
you been sitting up with her ?” ! 

‘Yes; she is very ill indeed. Your uncle's 
with her now, the doctor’s coming again in ap 
hour or two. I’m‘afraid she'can’t last long.” 

“ Poor dear auntie; do you think I may go 
and see her, Goody?” avith jthe tears of rea] 
affection in her voice. 

“Not now, dear, she mustn’t be disturbed; 
you may take a basket and go and fetch me 
some apples from the Leat Orchard if you like— 
you will find plenty under the trees, and I wish 
I'd got some mushrooms for breakfast. I dare. 
say her ladyship will turn up her nose at our 
country fare.” 

“Tl go with Rosie and piek mushrooms while 
she gets the apples,” said Harry, who now joined 


Rosie gave him a shy glance, but she made 
no objection to thearrangement, and thus, each 
armed with a basket; they set off to cross the 
fields which faced the hougeand that led direct 
to the Leat Orchard. 

Lady Mabel Marmion, standing at her win- 
dow .m her night-gown, mentally debating 
whether she should return to henbed and sleep 
+for two or three-hours more-er at.emes dress her- 
self, saw the bey.and girl leave the house, and 
as they went.om their way she watehed then 


amxio % 

A tall, refimed,/ Jad. of six- 
teen, dressed like: the.son farmer, 
walking 


put a stop to these walks, Jighe/hadmo money 
at allitmight not matter, orjif Thad anyone 
else to tarn my attention -te;/bat Tjean’t go 
through the world alone,itdoesn’t look well, and 
IT have /failed. in so many things that I must 
) suceeed it tikts.’” , 

Then her ladyship began to dress, but it was 
an unusual thing for her to beastir at six in the 
morning. 

Is was seven o’clock, however, before she 
came downstairs, By that time the juyenile 
lovers had returned to the house, and the mush- 
rooms which Harry had gathered were being 
cooked with a chicken for breakfast. Her lady- 
ship kissed her niece. affectionately, swiled 
graciously on Harry, and altogether appeared to 
be a much more amiable person than anybody 
could have believed her to be last night. 

Rosie, who had known her mother’s eldest 
sister through having seen her some hali-a- 
dozen times in her life, now looked at her curi- 
ously, wondering what it was in her relative that 
made her so like, and yet so unlike, her dead 
parent. 

Taking them feature, by feature, there was 
not much resemblance. 

Lady Mabel was fifteen years older than 
Rosie’s mother would have been had she lived, 
and never in her fairest days.bad the , elder 
sister been. equal to the.younger.in beauty. 

This woman, as she stood. before the, youth 
and maiden, looked tall, middle-aged, and hand- 
gome. 

A “fine woman” most people called, Lady 
Mabel Marmion, but a woman witheutia heart, 
cold as ice,and selfish enough to, be regarded 
as the great high-priestess of the charity which 

ins at home, and steps there. 4 

he was forty-five—so one. amcompromising 
old ge said—thongh ,she herself only 
admitted to thirty-five. ; 

A little under six feet in height,,.she carried 
herself in a, somewhat, military fashion, her 
broad chest, and finely-devel limbs giving 
her a certain imposing appearance quite 
aecordance with.ber natural prideamd arrogance 
of manner. 
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Her .face was broad, large, and somewhat 
singular ; for while her features were aristocratic 
in their form, her lips were thin, her chin 
square, the lids of her blue eyes were full and 
voluptuous, and the eyebrows, instead of being 
straight. or slightly arehed, formed such -ex- 
aggerated curves that. they would, have spoiled 
the loveliest'face ever seen. 

An abundance of red-gold hair covered her 
head like a crown, and most people—especially 
those beneath her in station—felt unwillingly 
constrained to do her.suit and service as their 
queen and mistress; but. their homage and 
obedience arose from ,some indefinite feeling 
that she claimed them. rather as her natural 
right, and were not in,any sense the result of 


affection and esteem ; and the idea of, proffering 


her sympathy if she were ever in trouble never 
entered anybody’s thoughts fora moment. 
She was so self-contained, so proud, so com- 





in my train, not a door would be open to re- 
ceive me.” 

So she muses, and what she says is perfectly 
true; call it coincidence, call it accident, eall it 
what you will, but she never lives in a house 
three months, as mistress, guest or lodger, but 
one of its inmates. is sure to receive the last 
dread summons to join the majority. 

She does not.murder them—don’t imagine 
that for an instant. Lady Mabel Marmion is 
one of those creatures who murder the soul, but 
take very good care to keep their delicate fingers 
from tampering with the body; no, very often 
her ladyship does not see the doomed one, either 
alive or dead, but he or she dies.al) the same, 
and Lady Mabel hears.of it, and .puts it down 
as having: been in some unknown and incom- 
prehensible way connected ‘with her own pre- 
sence in the house. 

Of eourse you have already surmised the cause 


pletely assured of her divine, right to trample | of this outburst against “her luck ” this morn- 


upon the feelings and the rights of others..when 


| 


ing is that Mrs. Vane is soon about to leave 


they stood in her own way, that, while one , the couch upon which she has been a, sufferer 
could not help admiring her as a beautiful | for so many years for a, still narrower resting- 


animal, one naturally shrank from her as one 
would from an equally superb tigress. 

Harry Harcourt felt this sense of repulsion 
strongly. It came oyer his heart like a chill 
even while her ladyship smiled upon him, show- 
ing her white teeth, and holding out her plump, 
jewelled, beautiful hand for.a white rose -which 
he had just plucked for her niece. 

For Lady Mabel Marmion, widow though she 
was, must have an adoring slave, and‘for a time 
she thought this handsome boy would do as well 
as any other. 

But Harry was not:like many country lads. 

He did not give her the flower with a/fiush of 
pleasure at her condescension, as she expected 
him to do; but said, with: perfect self-possession 
and, politeness, “ This is: for: Miss Rosie, but I 
will pluck your ladyship amother one.’ 

Then he offered the white rose to the girl, who 
accepted it with a blush, and a ew. seconds 
later he presented Lady Mabel with a splendid 
Gloire de’ Dijon. 

She accepted it really, but -with something 
tigerish in her smile and in the gleam of her 
cold blue eyes. 

“ How dared he give the flower I offered to 
take to that child?” was the thought that 
flashed through her mind. 

True, she uttered no word of it, but from that 
hour she was Harry Harcourt’s bitter and un- 
compromising foe. 

A smiling foe, but none the less dangerous, 
because she would have been quite ready to 
smile, and kill with a kiss, if no deadlier means 
were at hand: would, indeed, prefer that 
method, for she was much too wise to play with 
lethal weapons, and was wont to deal her blows 
— the sonl—not against the body—of her 

oe. 





CHAPTER IV. 
KEENER THAN ‘A SWORD. 


All things that we iove and cherish 
Like ourselves must fade and perish. 


THERE is an anxious look upon every face at 
South Hall as the morning draws, towards noen, 
save and except on that of Lady Mabel Marmion, 
ae she, ba that. she is made aware of Mrs, 

ane’s illness, looks cry, annoyed, and a 
trifle alarmed. ange Orotien 

“It is just my luck,” she; mutters to herself, 
as she paces up and down the drawing-room, 
which is now stripped of its wraps and coverings, 
and is airing the beauty of its blue, satin 
upholstery. 

“Just my luck,” she contimues ; “ wherever 
I go death follows me. Ican’tlive in a strange 
house for any length of time but somebody is 
sure ‘to die in it,.and I can’t get.a more than 
usually handsome outfit but I am sure to have 
to go into mourning directly. It is simply 
horrible: I seem to be as bad as that woman 


who periodically met the Wandering Jew. If 
People only knew the grim phantom that comes 


lace. 
' For twenty years she had lain there helpless 
and ‘afilicted; for twenty weary years she had 
never been free from pain. 

Long years ,ago she had. been flung out of a 
carriage by ajrunaway horse, amd was so much 
injured that her child was prematurely born 
and she herself could never stand or walk 
again. 

How she had lived so,long was a mystery to 
all who.knew her, but for the last three years 
she had been fading away,.so gradually how- 
ever that those who loved \her best scarcely 
perceived the change, until, on the night of 
Lady Mabel’s arrival, her unusual bell had 
startled the housekeeper;;and.when Mrs. Har- 
court reached her side the ¢ffect of the alteration 
that had been so slowly taking place struck the 
kind-hearted woman, like a sudden shock. 

The doctor had been sent for, the husband 
and housekeeper kept .watch by the dying 
woman’s jside by turns, for they would not 
trust one of the weary servants; ‘but when the 
doctor came a second time they knew that the 
poor sufferer’s hours were numbered. 

Late in the morning Rosie was admitted to 
the sick-room, Mrs. Vane had asked for her. 

The pale shrunken face of her relative 
startled the girl so that she could utter mo word, 
but only bend down and:kiss her. 

“T am goingaway,dear. I have been waiting 
a long time, but it will:soon:be over now. You 
will always love. your unole, Rosie, and regard 
himas a father, won’t-you, my child? Promise 
me that you will; he bas.given me his word 
that he will be a father to you.’ 

«Yes, I will, auntie; :I will always love him 
and obey him.” 

“ He is not really your uncle,” continued the 
dying woman, dreamily, “your mother andI 
were first cousins. Theysaid I married beneath 
me when I married a simple country squire, 
there was a rich man that wanted me, and all 
our family were as poor as they were proud, but 
I preferred love to money; so,did your. mother, 
child, and so should you, Rosie. Remember that, 
dear ; always hold love to be. better than money, 
and you'll be both richer and happier when you 
die than if you foolishly set money first.’ 

Before the girl could reply to this exhortation 
Lady Mabel and the squire came into the room. 

Her ladyship would have evaded the jnter- 
view had it been possible to do so with any re- 
gard for decency. 

She hated the atmosphere ofa sick room, and 
she had an unconquerable repugnance to the 
sight of physical suffering. 

But she had not seen her cousin, and she had 
been informed that. Mrs. Vane desired her 
presence. 

«« How do you feel now, Mary?” and the thin 
wasted hand was taken in the soft plump one, 
while the proud head was bentcoldly tokiss the 
shrunken cheek. 

The dying woman smiled faintly, almost bit- 
terly,as she asked : 

‘Why have you come to see us, Mabel? You 





have not been near me since my wedding-day, 





when you were one of my bridesmaids, two and 
twenty years ago.” 

Her ladyship winced at the allusion to the 
length of time, but she said, blandly : 

«I wrote to you a little while ago and told you 
Iwas coming, though I didnot fix the day. It 
was very kind of you to take care of Rosie when 
her parents died and I was in India, but I am 
her matural guardian, and now my husband is 
dead and I am alone in’the world I shall be 
very, glad to, have her to devote myself to.” 

“But I don’t want you to take her; Ralph 
will be a father to her; she will always have a 
loving home, here. Your husband has,only been 
dead three years, you will marry again, Mabel, 
and then the child will be once more without a 
home. Leave her to,.my husband, she will com- 
fort, him when I am gone.” 

“Impossible,” in a hard tone. ‘‘ Mr. Vane 
has no claim upon the child and is only related 
to.her through you; if I were to leave her here 
she would grow up a mere country girl and 
marry some country lout. As for: her not hav- 
ing a home that is impossible—her father’s 
brother, who died the other day, left. her an in- 


dependence, not a fortune, but enough to keep 
‘ 


her from ever. being in want of.a home.” 
“Uncle Stephen dead?” asked Rosie, in sur- 
rise. 
Sf “Yes; I got the news before I left town 
yesterday—that is partly what brought me here 
so soon.” 

Then turning to the squire and his dying wife 
she said: 

“If I appealed to the Court of Chancery as 
Rosalind’s next-of-kin I should be appointed her 
guardian. I shall not take this step unless you 
dispute my just claims; and we can remain 
friends to each other and to her, but if my wiil 
be resisted and Iam driven to appeal to the law 
ofcourse I cannot make any concessions to Mir. 
Vane. I don’t wish to seem unkind, Mary, but 
if you were well enough to know what you are 
asking,.you would see that it is impossible.” 

A. look of hopeless resignation-came over tine 
sufferer’s face, she lifted her thin hand, placed it 
in that of her husband, and her eyes closed 
wearily; she was past further pleading or ex- 
postulation. 

Mr. Vane’s face hardened, he looked at Lady 
Mabel and at the door, mutely commanding her 
to leave the room, and she, feeling a little crest- 
fallen, though glad that she had spoken out 
Plainly, silently obeyed. 

She would have taken Rosie with her but the 
girl positively refused. 

Not that she spoke a word, but the proud, de- 
termined attitude and flashing eyes showed 
Lady Mabel that it would not be wise to insist 
upon obedience, and gave her the first intima- 
tion that in assuming the guardianship of this 
girl she would sometimes have her hands fuil. 

As soon as the door closed upon her Rosie bent 
and kissed the worn face on the pillow, then, 
nestling up-close to Mr. Vane and drawing his 
arm gently round her neck, she said : 

“Unele, I can’t help it if she takes me.away, 
but I shall always love you best, and as soon as 
Tam grown up and am my own mistress I'll 
come back to you. I shall always think of South 
Hallas home, and I shall come to it whenever I 
ean, and I shall love youalways.” 

«‘ Heaven bless you, my little woman,” was 
the fervent reply, as he smoothed her head 
tenderly. 

There was silence for a few mimutes, then 
Mrs. Yane opened her eyes, a new resolve 
seemed to come imto her face, and she said, 
almost hurriedly : 

« Kiss me, Rosie, and tell Mrs. Harcourt I want 
her, and, Ralph, you leaye the room when sie 
comes. Make haste—quick! Have you sent 
for the rector ?” 

“No.” 

“Then do; quick—I—feel faint.” 

She was better when Mrs. Harcourt came, and 
she persisted in sending her husband away 
while she talked with the housekeeper. 

What she.said to her we may learn at a future 
time, suffice it to say now that she extorted a 
promise from the weeping woman, and that the 
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clergyman had arrived by the time the interview 
was over. 

He remained more than an hour, and though 
the mistress of South Hall still lived she was 
fast fading away. 

Her husband took his seat by her side when 
the rector was gone, he held one of her hands in 
his own, and when they talked, as they did at in- 
tervals, it was not about the present, but of the 
days of their courtship and the early days of 
their marriage, of things that happened before 
that terrible accident which shattered their 
hopes and wrecked their happiness. 

Only one word about the present or the future 
did she say, and he thought little of it at the 
time. 

“TI hope you will marry again, Ralph,” she 
said, dreamily ; “only let her be a good woman, 
one who will keep my memory green in your 
heart.” 

He began to say that he should never marry 
again, but she put her hand on his lips, 
and he, anxious not to agitate her, became 
silent. 

And so the day passed on. 

The reapers in the fields sang their songs, did 
their work, and ate and drank as though life 
was eternal and men were mere machines. 

All the business of the farm went on as usual. 
Cattle must be fed, grain must be garnered ; the 
hours fly on, and the sun rises and sets upon the 
inhabitants of this little World with calm indif- 
ference as to who lives and who dies; but now 
there is one upon whom it will never rise 
again. 

As the last flash of dying day sinks in the 
west Mrs. Vane closes her weary eyes, never 
more to open them upon the place she leaves 
and the faces she has loved. 

A few minutes before this happened Lady 
Mabel Marmion was having something like an 
altercation with her niece. 

“T shall take you away to-night, child,” her 
ladyship had announced, suddenly, as she and 
Rosie were sitting in the drawing-room wait- 
ing for the news which they felt must soon 
come. 

**T shall not go, aunt,” was the positive reply, 
and the girl’s face looked as determined though 
not as hard as that of the woman. 

“You must not speak to me like that, you 
will go when I bid you,” said her ladyship, with 
almost cruel distinctness. ‘‘ You will look upon 
me henceforth as your mother, and obey me as 
though you were my child.” 

* I will do nothing of the kind,” with pas- 
sionate impetuosity. “I don’t like you and I 
never shall like you, and I won’t obey you. My 
papa didn’t like you, he said you were a bad 
woman, and I knowif he were living he wouldn’t 
like me to obey you, and I won’t.” 

«Then I shall be compelled to make you obey 
me,’ with a cruel, masterful glance. 

You can’t,” with indignant defiance. “If 
you touch me my uncleand Harry will take care 
of me, and even if you got me away from here 
I'd scream as loud as I could all the way you 
took me.” 

“Then I shall have to appeal to the Court of 
Chancery.” 

“IT don’t know what the Court of Chancery is, 

but I am quite sure it won’t give you the power 
to take me away from here and be unkind to 
me.” 
«It will give me the power to take you away 
from the companship of low-born, vulgar 
people who will lead you into some disreputable 
entanglement if nothing worse—the grand- 
daughter of an earl cannot be allowed to live 
and conduct herself like a dairymaid.” 

«The grand-daughter of an earl,” repeated the 
girl, with contempt, “ how much better am I for 
that? Grandfather hadn’t got sixpence to 
spend, papa used to say so,and he was over 
head and ears in debt, and I don’t know what 
there was besides, but it was something dreadful 
—something about grandmamma, I believe.” 

Lady Mabel’s face was very pale, she was in 
a furious passion, and she would have liked to 
have laid a riding-whip pretty sharply over the 
shoulders of this rebellious and plain-speaking 
girl. 





Not daring to do this however, she retorted, 
with a sneer: 

“As my famiiy would not recognise your 
father when my poor sister married him, and as 
we were only civil to him afterwards for her 
sake, it was but natural, I suppose, that he should 
abuse us; however, my father is dead, and I can 
forgive anything that may be said against his 
memory. But to return to what I was pre- 
viously saying: Iam going to leave here to- 
night, I object to sleeping in the same house 
with a dead person, and as you must come 
with me at some time you had better do so 
now.” 

It was “better” this time, not “shall,” her 
ladyship so far had the worst of it. 

* Auntie isn’t dead, and if she were I wouldn’t 
go away directly,” was the reply. “If I am 
obliged to come later, I suppose I must, but I 
won't go now, and it will take some time for the 
— to make me, even if the law is on your 
side.” 

* Will you promise to come without making 
a fuss if I leave you here till after the funeral ?” 
now questioned her ladyship. 

“No, I won’t. It seems horrible to talk of 
funerals when poor auntie” —“is not dead” she 
was going to say. 

But the ringing of bells, the rushing of feet, 
and the sound of suppressed sobs in the passage 
told them, before words could do so, that the 
spirit of the mistress of the house had fled, 
leaving its habitation of clay untenanted. 

Rosie’s grief was great. 

Mr. Vane had locked himself up in his own 
room, Mrs. Harcourt had also taken refuge in 
hers, and the girl instinctively sought Harry, 
and poured out the most heart-broken expres- 
sions of grief in choking sobs and blinding 
tears on the boy’s shoulder. 

Thus seeking comfort Lady Mabel found her, 
but though the woman’s blue eyes flashed 
with anger she made no comment; after all, 
they were but children, and for her to take any 
notice might give a significancze to their present 
actions which would be remembered in after- 
years, and help to thwart her. 

So she tried to smile as she said to Harry : 

‘Tam glad you are taking care of the poor 
chjid, but she will soon get over her grief; it is 
very unpleasant for all of us.” 

Harry made no reply. The idea of death 
being “‘ unpleasant” was a novelty to him, and he 
could not help wondering if her ladyship’s 
death would be “unpleasant” to anyone. 

“Tam going away for a week or ten days,” 
continued Lady Mabel, pulling on her gloves, 
for she was already dressed in travelling attire, 
“I am rather in the way here under present 
circumstances. I have inquired for Mr. Vane 
and your mother, but neither can see me, so I 
have ordered a carriageand you can tell them 
that I shall return for Miss Rosalind when the 
funeral is over.” 

“It’s of no use, aunt—I shan’t go!” here 
asserted Rosie, lifting her tear-stained face from 
Harry’s shoulder. 

“TI shall come for you, and you will do as I 
say, my dear. Good-bye. You had better come and 
see me off, Master Harry, there seems to be 
nobody else about.” 

The tone was disdainful, but in the absence 
of the master of the house and of his mother 
the boy felt that the duties of host fell upon 
him, and he reluctantly lifted Rosie’s head, 
seated her in a lowchair, and whispering— 
“TI won’t be long, dear,” went to attend Lady 
Mabel. 

He was a long time about it, however, and 
even then he had to refuse to drive her ladyship 
to Cothelworth. 

In consequence of Mrs. Vane’s illness and 
the absence of all society from the hall, 
the carriages had been sold or had fallen out 
of repair, and only a smart dog-cart which the 
squire used himself and a low basket-carriage 
that Mrs. Harcourt drove when she wanted to 
go any distance were in a condition to be used. 
As she intended to leave most of her luggage 


behind, Lady Mabel elected to go in the dog- | 


cart, and while a horse was being harnessed shé 





seized the opportunity of saying a few words 
with a purpose and a sting in them to Harry. 

“‘T hope you won’t encourage Rosalind in her 
rebellious ideas,” she said, sweetly, as though 
asking for his assistance ; “it will only make 
her miserable, and make me appear harsh. It 
would be very uncomfortable to have to make 
any bother about it; but that is what I shall be 
obliged to do if Mr. Vane persist in detaining 
her here. 

«You see,” with another smile, ‘“ Rosalind 
is different from many girls whom you would 
meet in a house like this: She must marry a 
man of wealth and position. Confidentially she 
is destined to marry the son of a peer, a distant 
relation of ours. She does not know it, and we 
don’t want her to do so at present; but that 
being the case, I don’t want her to remain ina 
place like this much longer, particularly now 
there is no recognized mistress of the establish- 
ment. I suppose your mother will go away. 
She can scarcely remain in a widower’s house. 
She is too young and too good-looking to do 
that with impunity.” — 

*T do not know what my mother will do,” 
was the calm reply. 

But his heart was bursting. 

This woman seemed to have seized the most 
sensitive fibres of his nature and wrung them 
with fiendish cruelty. 

She should not see him suffer, however. His 
pride and power of endurance were both great 
enough for that; and though his face was pale, 
her ladyship could not flatter herself that she 
had made it so. 

His torture was ended at last; for a time, at 
least, she was gone, and he, stung and heart- 
broken at what she had told him, felt that he 
could not go back to Rosie just yet, could not 
wipe the tears from her eyes, could not look upon 
her sweet face and think of that cruel woman’s 
maddening words that the girl he loved was 
destined for the only son of a peer; so he 
climbed up into one of the tallets, half-buried 
himself in the hay, and here, secure from 
observation, wept as though his heart would 
break. 

And meanwhile a new and brilliant idea had 
come into Rosie’s girlish head. 

It was not natural that she should weep long 
for Mrs. Vane; she had seen too little of her for 
that, and Lady Mabel’s announcement that she 
should certainly return and take her away as 
soon as the funeral was over had made this self- 
willed young lady determined to outwit her 
aunt. 

“TI know what I'll do. I’ll run away!” she 
exclaimed, wiping the tears from her eyes, and 
looking quite cheerful with this new idea ; “and 
I'll ask Harry to go with me,” she went on. 
“We'll run away together directly the funeral 
is over, and we'll leave a letter for uncle, and 
Aunt Mabel will never be able to find me. 
Yes, that’s what we'll do. I’ll go and tell 
Harry about it. I know he’ll be delighted.” _ 

Then she went off to find her boy lover anc 
suggest that he should elope with her. 


(To oe Continued.) 


La Beriz France.—The Duke of Argyll, in 
a recent trip from the Continent, found that 
the whole way from Paris to Strasbourg the 
climate could be as foggy and dismal as the 
climate of England. “ La belle France!” he 
exclaims. ‘“ Was there ever such a misnomer 
for the greater part of that country? It re- 
quires a brilliant sun to make it even tolerable 
—dull, naked uplands, or valleys perfectly flat 
and often very swampy—low featureless hills, 
rendered hideous by the ugliest of all the modes 
of cultivating the vine. And then those ever- 
lasting poplars, generally pollarded, and when 
not pollarded then pruned of all side branches, 
stuck like so many broomsticks over the dreary 
landscape. The only redeeming feature is the 
cheerful magpie—everywhere apparently pro- 
tected in France, and having its nests con- 
spicuous in every direction.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A SAD JOURNEY. 


TI only know we loved in vain— 
I only feel—Farewell! farewell! 


Sue who had once been Rosamond Keith, and | 
who, alas! now realised dimly that in reality | 
she had never been Lady Fairleigh at all, was | 
a woman of clear intelligence and quick sight. | 
When the fatal truth came home to her it | 
seemed that all this while she had been blind ; 
Hugh’s reluctance to let her come to the Court, | 
the strange objection he had to the Laurel | 
Walk, his grave preoccupation, all was clear to 
her now, and, strange though it may seem, | 
Rosamond’s first impulse was to pity him. 

She knew that his sense of truth and honour | 
Was as keen as hers; she knew that he had 
loved her as his own life. What must have | 
been his agony of suspense through all these | 
months in England! 

She had told him once that when her trust 
went her love would go too, but now she loved 
him more, if anything. He had sinned for love 
of her. 

As Rosamond sat there in her agony it seemed 
to her that her heart must break. Her sorrow 
was more than she could bear. If only she 
could die, and be laid to rest in some quiet 
gtaveyard. It would not matter then whether 
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she had really been Lady Fairleigh or not. 
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(THE STORM AT FORDHAM. } 


There were no children, thank Heaven, to bear 
their portion of their mother’s suffering, and 
Sir Reginald Dane, for the sake of the past, 
would keep the secret. 

Leaning her aching head upon her hand, 
Rosamond tried to think. Only one thing was 
clear to her—she must leave the Court now that 
she knew the truth. She could not, she must 
not, linger with Hugh. She must, with her 
own hand, exile herself from her home. 

She knew instinctively that her absence from 
the Court would ensure Sir Reginald’s silence. 
He might delight in exposing a successful rival, 
but if Lord Fairleigh were parted from Rosa- 
mond he would have mercy on him. 

With a bitter longing Rosamond mourned 
over what she must relinquish. It seemed to her 
then she could have given up life itself for one 
touch of her husband’s lips, one sound of his 
voice. Never more would either be hers. While 
that poor disordered brain in the secret rooms 
still throbbed she, Rosamond, must keep her- 
self aloof from Lord Fairleigh. 

She penned no adieu, wrote no farewell letter. 
Itewas characteristic of her that she did ull she 
could to keep her husband’s secret. She sum- 
moned Mrs. Ward, and told her, in a wonder- 
fully calm, collected voice, that she had received 
bad news. Her guardian, Mr. Ashley, was very 
ill, and she must go to him alone. She wasafraid 
to wait till the earl returned from Elchester; 
she would write to him as soon as she saw how 
Mr. Ashley was. He must not think of follow- 
ing her; there was not the least occasion. 

Mrs. Ward listened like oneina dream. She 
felt dimly conscious something was wrong. 
Little as she knew of her young mistress, she 
had learnt to love her, and she noticed how the 
small hands trembled and how feverishly bright 
were the clear eyes. 

** And you'll be coming back soon, my lady ?” 
she said, eagerly. Indeed, you do not look fit 
for a sick-room. I am sure my lord will be 
uneasy.” 


Rosamond almost broke down then. Coming 
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back! How could she bear the question when 
she knew her return would be never, never? 
She never thought of anticipating the death of 
the poor creature she had seen. It never occurred 
to her that Bianca was so ill that her husband 
would soon be free. 

“I wish I had not to go,” she said, with a 
strange, wistful smile. “But I must go; I 
cannot help myself. Mrs. Ward, you will take 
care of the-earl ?” 

It was a strange, homely charge. The house- 
keeper understood the young wife’s eagerness. 
She herself had thought the master troubled. 

“ Ay, but it’s the sight of you is the master’s 
best pleasure, my lady. Will you leave any 
message for him ? or perhaps you have written.” 

“T will write from London,” replied the 
countess. ‘‘Mrs. Ward, give him my dear 
love.” 

It was a simple trust, but the words were full 
of meaning. Rosamond thought them the best 
farewell to Hugh. He would know, then, that 
though she had left him, though she had found 
out his secret, she loved him still. She went 
upstairs and put on a plain black walking-dress. 
She threw a few necessities into a travelling- 
bag, took from a private drawer a roll of bank- 
notes, and then she came down to the waiting 
carriage. Attended by her own coachman and 
footman she left the Court. She hada jealous 
regard for her husband’s honour. No gossips 
could report she had “run away” from home. 
All appearances had been respected. 

The footman took her ticket to London, and 
saw her installed in a first-class carriage. A 
moment more and she was fairly. on her 
journey. 

There was nothing in her at first sight to 
attract observation. Her plain black dress and 
deep veil screened her from notice. For the first 
few miles she had been alone, but at the 
second station quite a party gotin, a lady young 
and elegantly attired, her nurse and child. 

Rosamond had been so short a time at the 
Court that even had her veil been up she 
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would not have been recognized so far from 
home. She looked with interest at her com- 
panion, who was evidently a young and happy 
wife. The baby was the age of herlost darling, 
the child she had believed to be Viscount Vane. 

Even in the midst of her trouble Rosa- 


mond felt thankful her boy had been taken |: 


from the evil to come. 

The train soon stopped at the bustling town 
of Torgate, more than thirty miles from Fair- 
leigh Court. Here she alighted, and, unheed- 
ing the porter’s exclamation, on seeing her 
tieket, that this was the London train, she 
walked down the steps into the booking-office. 

A tidy potter stood about labelling luggage. 

Rosamond addressed herself to him. 

“* Are there any good shops here ?” 

The man replied that there were some good 
ones in the High-street, and volunteered to 
conduct her thither. She declined, but 
accepted his directions, and, having rewarded 
him with sixpence, strolled out imto the road. 

As she passed down the unknown streets a 
vast sense of loneliness seized her.. From this 
day forward all her life must be spent alone. 
Never, never more would there be for her 
sweet companionship and dear domestic ties. 
She would not goto her old friends, for Hagh’s 
sake she must not, and henceforward there 
would be a mystery in her life sufficient to pre- 
vent her making new acquaintances. 

It was more than six o'clock. Hugh must 
have come home. Had they given him her 
message? Was he uneasy? Did he miss her? 
Alas ! all their lives long he wouid have to miss 
her now. 

She stopped before a large ladies’ outfitting 
shop, and went in. 

Rosamond’s one object was to destroy all clue 
to her whereabouts. If the earl tried to seek 
her, she must at once change her description, so 
that she no longer answered to that she had 
been When she left home. She bought a long 
cloth ulster and a small felt hat to match. She 
looked at herself in the long mirror with a 
strange unfamiliar feeling. 

**Noone would think I had been married. I 
could pass fora school-girl quite well.” 

She made some more purchases, trifling in 
their way, but qtite sufficient to stock the 
travelling-hag and to absolve her of ‘those sus- 
picions always entertained towards people with- 
out luggage. 

Then’ she went to the hairdresser’s. 

“T wantall my hair cut off, please.” 

She had always had beautiful hair. Since the 
fever it had grown again long and thick. It 
reached below her waist, atid ‘was of a wonder- 
fully soft, silky quality. 

The man demurred. 

“Tt seems a sin, ma’am, to cut hair like 
yours.” 

Rosamond smiled feebly. it 
matter?” she asked herself. “Of what use 
could it be to her now that she was fair to see ?” 

“IT want it all cut off,” she repeated, aloud. 
“It is so thick it takes me too long to do up.” 

There was something of truth in this. Rosa- 
mond had been so waited on and cared for 
during her married life that it would be quite a 
new thing for her to do without a maid; if she 
had to be her own tirewoman the less she had 
to do the better. 

She had examined a time table, and she knew 
that a train passed this station for the north at 
eight o'clock ; although it actually stopped at 
the nearest point to Fairleigh, she had resolved 
to travel by it, she felt so safe in her changed 
appearance; besides, all the search for her—if 
there were to be one—would set in the other 
direction. 

Once again she stood on the platform, a ticket 
in her hand, and a porter waiting attentively 
to put into the carriage ‘her bag:and umbrella. 

The train was a long one, and the passengers 
‘were numerous ; the ladies’ carriage was already 
full, so the man opened the door of the next. 
Rosamond sprang lightly in and leaned back in 
a corner; there was only one person opposite to 
her, she never gave a glance in his direction 
until the train was fairly off, then witha strange 
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mixture of relief and terror she recognized 
Harold Ashley. 

« Rosamond!” 

He had. called her by her title ever since her 
marriage, but'the old familiar name was wrung 
from him: by his surprise. 

“Can it possibly be you,alone travelling so 
late ? is anything the matter?” 

Rosamond tried to smile, she-wanted to deceive 
his friendly anxiety, but thesmile was a feeble 
wintry one, and did not impose on Harold.in'the 
least. 

“Lam sure there is something the matter; 
you promised me once that if ever you were in 
trouble you would .let me “you.” 

« You can’t,” she:meaned, self- 
fairly breaking down under his: kind words and 
ready hy. “No-one-in this wide world 
can help me, I wish that I-were dead.” 

“ Rosamond,” there was*reproach as well as 
sympathy in his voicenow, it was as though he 
was ted as well as sorry for her. 

“TIT can’t help it,” she murmared, “my 
heart’s cae oan Harold.” 


“Is ar” 
It was the fue denne that :came)into: his 
head, no other trouble that he could imagine 


would have power to move Rosamond like this: 

“No.” 

“Is hegoming-to mest you, or did:you leave 
him in Lendon ? 

“He is at the Court.” 

“ Well, you will soon’ be there ‘now, hemay 
be able to comfort you better tham Dean.” 

“No, he won’t; I shall never see hime cain: 
Oh, Harold, Harold, why, wor't youunderstand, 
why do you make megay it? \ leam't go back, I 
shall never see the Courtagain-” - 

«Rosamond, 


“You know that Lord Fairleigh had been 
married long before I met him ?” 

«T was not aware of it.” 

«Yes, the marriage was a private one, and 
she died before he came into the title.” 

Yes,” encourazingly. 

* Harold, she did not die. 
she is at the Court.” 

« And he dared to marry you. 
be so base ?” 

« Hush !” anxious to defend him, and sinninc 
willingly for: his. sake. “She was insane, ani 
he thought shewas dead. He never meant to 
wrong me. Hevis‘not aware I knowit.” 

* did you find it out ?” 

“I cannot tellyou. I made him bring me to 
the Court sorely: against his-will, and I met ier, 
and—and I learned all. Harold, you must 1: 
biame him. Lam surehe nevermeant to injur: 
me, I think during these last:months his |i‘. 
has been one long agony. He-has:not dared‘) 
telime, and he has been ever*in«terror lesi i 


She is alive now— 


How could he 


| should find it out.” 
« 


Rosamond, are you sure?” 

* Should Tbe likely to mistake? «Qh, Haroi’, 
itvhas.wreckedmy life. I feellikevone who ha: 
‘Received a death blow.” 

“\And you have’ not scen the earl sinee you 
new all?” 

| *Lcould not meee He.was outyanid Lcain> 


|. away. He 
od i 1 “you.” 

: Yes, we are so amdewe love each 
other so. Oh, : it seem ~ eruel 


blight our lives?” . 
is for : nome hc before 
pesdabecammnashinem Titian (oA. 
; that waneam of 


his. “bie anime was fell of her-and what 


husband. 

« Where are'you going ?” 

“I don’t know. Oh, Harold, you won’t tell 
amyone you’ve seen me, youll keep my 
secret ?” 

“What about your husband; Rosamond? Don’t 
you think he will seek for you far and wide ?” 

« No,” she said, in a kindof choked voice ; * he 
will understand.” 

Harold Ashley took her’ trembling hand in 
his. 
“ You called me your brother once, Rosamond, 
let me act a° brother’s ope to you now, dear,” 
and his voice broke with emotion. ‘Whatever 
has sprung up between you, however much you 
have to bear, stay with your husband, the world 
will beso cruelly hard on you if you leave him.” 

«And do you think I would leave him will- 
ingly?” broke from Rosamond. “I who love 
him as my own soul ?' Oh,’ Harold, can’t you see 
I am going because I must, because it’s the only 
thing left for me to do?” 

“ How-can I help you if you refuse to trust 
me?” 

 T don’t think anyone car help me.” 

They were stopping at a station now. Harold 
put his head out and held a short conference 
with the guard. That fanctionary received a 
golden key, locked the carriage door, murmured 
* All right, sir,” and then they were off again. 
only that the young man had thoughtfully se- 
cured it against all intrusion. 

“Tam going to Fordham,” he said, resolved 
to do all in his power to win her confidence. 
“My father has sent me there on business. Are 
you going so far ?” . 

* Yes, I took a ticket there.” 

«Do you think of staying, Rosamond ?” ina 
different tone. “‘Can nothing be done to bridge 
over this gulf between you and the earl? I 
know little of him, but I am sure he loved you 
well.” 

“Harold,” on a sudden impulse, “I will 
trust you, only you must swear solemnly you 
will never let my secret pass your lips.” 

“You may trust me,” he answered. 
swear it.” 


«T 


He knew that, whatever happened, fora long 
time her life must be a cruelly isolated one. 
She had been a queen of fashion, a Belgravian 
belle, an idolised wife. If her story leaked out, 
those who had delighted to honour her would 
accord her but a faint pity. 

Women are always cruel to women, especially 
to women fairer than themselves. If it were con- 
cealed, if she buried her identity, her lot would 
still be hard enough. She could not represent 
herself as a widow. 

In truth she was neither wife nor widow. 
She was young enough to pass foran unmarried 
girl, but if she did so, what would become of 
her with that dangerously beautiful face? she 
would be ‘sure to win hearts she would never 
accept. Harold fairly groaned. 

“Could you. go back to the Granvilles? 
Would you trust’ them ?” 

«J will trust no one. Ishould kill myself if 
I went back to the Rectory. I was so happy 
there I could not bear to go back now.” 

* Will you come tous? No one has a better 
right to offer you a home than my father.” 

She shook her head. 

“Harold, there is but one thing left for me 
to. do—to work. Unless I have something to 
take my thoughts from myself and my own 
troubles, I should be. like that poor, insane 
creature who has wrecked my happiness—l 
should go mad?” 

“But what-can you do?” , 

She looked so delicately fragile, so beautiful 
and unfit to.cope with the world’s storms, that 
he could not imagine her toiling for daily 
bread. 

“JT will work sémehow. Harold, ifever you 
should meet my husband—I mean,” interrupt- 
ing herself, painfally, “the Earl of Fainleigh. 
don’t judge him harshly. He loves me; he will 
feel our separation as well.as I.” . 

Harold gave the promise simply. He felt 
himself that in losing Rosamond Lord Fairleigh 
would suffer so much that the opinion of 115 
fellow men would matter little to him. 

“ What time are-we due at Fordham ?” asked 
our heroine. 

“Not before ten. It is terribly: late for 
you to arrive. You must go to am hotel, at any 





rate for to-night.” 
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« Andafterwards ?” asked Rosamond, thought- 
fully. ‘ Harold, how shall I manage?” 
He was silent, not from indifference—anything 

but that. 

*Youare quite resolyed to keep your where- | 
abouts a secret from. Lord Fairleigh ?” 

“ Perfectly; noone I have ever known must | 
even guess where I am-—I want. to be lost, to | 
pass out of people’s. minds.” 

«But your money, Rosamond—it was but a, 
pittance, still, even two hundred a-year would | 
be better than nothing. You cannot receive it | 
if you persist in hiding yourself.” 

“T think itis a good thing,” returned Rosa- | 
mond, frankly. “‘If I have to work for my living | 
I shall not have so much time for thinking.” 

“Poor child. Rosamond, can’t I help you? | 
You are so young, dear,so unfitted to struggle 
with the world.’ 

“ Yes,” said Rosamond, looking into his face 
with her clear eyes. ‘‘Youcan help me if you 
will.” 

“You need not doubt me—I would .do any- 
thing in the world for you.” | 

“Tt is not. difficult: wherever I am I shall | 
pine for news of him. I can no more forget him 
than I can forget my little child whom Heaven | 
has taken in mercy from allthis trouble. Harold, 
if you wished to make me less miserable you 
could wyite tome, not often, you know, once in 
three months perhaps, and just tell me he was 
well.” 

« And what will you do 2?” 

She shook her head. 

“T have had no time to think; remember, 
this morning I believed myself his wife, the 
blow has been:too sudden for me'to form plans, 
only, Harold,:you must’ not be too uneasy about 
me. Ihave more than fifty pounds, and when 
that is gone I:will:write to you if I find I cannot 
earn anything.” 

“ Heavenbless you; Rosamond, through all,” 
he said, hoarsely; “remember, I would:do-any- 
thing in the world to serve you.” 

And meither of them spoke again until ‘the 
train stopped at Fordham. 

It had been a lovely summer's ‘day, but in the 
morning Rosamond ‘had complained of a strange 
oppression in the air. 

“I think,” she had said to Lord Fairleigh at 
es “*we.shall have a storm before 
night.” 

How little they thought then that a storm 
would break over their lives; cover them with de- 
solation and. leave nothing but blighted hopes 
of what had been the fairest promise ? 

As Harold Ashley handed amond on to the 
platform the-rain fell in torrents, the thunder 
roared with a dull, heavy sound, and no single 
star broke the darkness jof the sky. The girl 
trembled as.she looked at it, then she whispered 
to Harold : 

“Tt isdark-and dreary, but-it: is not half so 
dark and dreary as my life—my seems 
filled with black despair. Harold, I am thank- 
ful you are here to save me from myself.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
JEALOUSY. 


But to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


_ Lorp Farpneren had ridden over to Elchester 
in search of Dr. Grey. Bianca had grown 
rapidly worse those last days, and a dread 
anxiety filled the earl’s mind. 

If she died, #f the poor wandering spirit flew 
away to its rest, how could the funeral be 
managed without Rosamond’s guessing the sad 
romance that had been enacted in her home ? 

Hugh knew quite well he should have nopeace 
of mind while Bianca liyed. The secret. that he 
had kept from his wife was a simple one: he 
had been married and his wife died of consump- 
tion, that was true enough; but before.she died 
her only sister was a raving lunatic, and Lord 
Fairleigh had learned that insanity had been.in 





the family for unknown generations. 


A morbid fear seized him then that the eurse 


, which the mother had barely escaped might fall 


upon the child. 

Dearly as he loved his boy he resolved he 
would never acknowledge him if there were the 
slightest chance of his becoming insane. 


Bertie had been shown to many doctors skilled | 


in mania, and one and allassured the father they 
could see no traces of the malady, but when they 
learnt the child’s parentage and how forcen- 
turies one of his mother’s family had beeninsane 
they could pledge themselves to nothing, they 
believed the boy’s brain was clear enough, but 
he might have inherited the disease—no one 
could tell; he might never show a sign. of it— 
any sudden shock might bring it on. 

This verdict decided Lord Fairleigh—he would 
give up his child; he would put his son out of 
his home, and strive to put him ont of his 


heart. 


No human creature should know of the little 
viscount; then, if-ever he-lived to grow up and 
it became certain he had not inherited the 
malady of his mother’s family it would be easy 
to acknowledge him. 

Easy enough if his father remained a widower. 
Hugh always told himself his marrying again 
was impossible, that with the stigma of insanity 
ready at'any moment to fall on his house he 
must remain alone. 

He met Rosamond Keith and his whole ideas 
were changed ; he hinted as much as he could 
to her, he told her openly he could give her 
wealth while he lived, but not after his death, 
he told her a disgrace might fall on him he was 
powerless to avert. 

He married her meaning some day to tell her 
all. He never-did tell her; he let her little son 
bear the title that really ern ey to his first- 
born—he kept his secret caréfully. 

Bianca Vane was in very truth Lady Fair- 
leigh, only she was the dowager countess. You 
know how Hugh’s cousin and namesake com- 
mended her to his care—she-was his wife and not 
our hero’s, and the claim she had on Rosamond’s 
husband was that she’ had’ been his love. 

The two cousins had both “fallen m love with 
the beautiful Bianca, and she had married the 
earl although her whole heart-was Mr. Vane’s. 

When she was insane she became forgetful of 
all this; she knew she was Countess of Fair- 
leigh, but she mistook the man'she had married 


'—her sister was dead before. 


Hugh had promised ‘his -dying kinsman that 
Bianca should have a home at the Court and 
that he would never suffer her to go among 
strangers—what it cost him to keep his promise 
no one ever guessed. 

He -rode home ‘from Elchester very thought- 
fully ; he could not much longer support the 
strain on his nerves. If‘Bianca still lingered he 
would take: Rosamond away, if no other reason 
availed he would'tell her’frankly he was ill and 
needed change. 

He threw the reins ‘to his groom and entered 
the house; he went straight to the drawing- 
room: no Rosamond—the ‘chair she used to 
occupy was drawn close to the window, a dainty 
piece of fancy work lay on a table close by; 
everything spoke of her presence, only she was 
not there. 

He went into her dressing-room expecting to 
find her dressing for dinner, but she was not 
there ; her. toilet evidently. had not been made, 
a pretty disorder of laces and ribbons littered 
the table, a dainty muslin costume was put out 
ready for her. 

The earl.rang the bell rather impatiently. 

«« Where is the countess ?” 

The maid, who had notseen Mrs. Ward orthe 
groom since her lady’s departure, replied'she did 
not know, she had been waiting for the countess’s 
bell to ring any minute. 

“Can she have gone out?” asked the earl, 
thoughtfully. “ She is generally so punctual.” 

The abigail shook her head. 

«* My lady was out, in the grounds for a long 
while this afternoon, my lord; Sir Reginald 
Dane called, but she came in after he left.” 

The coupling of those names vexed Lord Fair- 
leigh. 

a You had better go and find your mistress,” 


€ 





he said, rather shortly, “the gong will sound fcr 
dinner in a few minutes.” 

He himeelf lingered, he could not have told 
why, but there was a strange, uneasy feeling at 
his heart which made him loth to leave the 
room his wife had loved, the little inanimate 
trifles she had touched, so he sat down in an easy- 
chair and waited with what patience he could 
muster. 

The door opened, he rose, then sat down again, 
but it was not Rosamond—only the old house- 
keeper. 

**My lady left.a message for you, my lord,” 
she said, respectfully. ‘I promised to give it 
you myself.” 

* Do you mean that the countess is absent at 
this hour?” he interrupted, impatiently. 

“Her ladyship left a very little while before 
you returned. She bid me say, my lord, she 
was afraid to wait. Her guardian, Mr. Ashley, 
was dying, and had sent for her. She begged 
you would not be uneasy: she would return as 
soon as possible. You had better not join her ; 
there would be so little accommodation in 
Bedford-square.” 

Lord Fairleigh started. He knew Rosamond 
loved her guardian; but it was so strange her 
setting out alone in such desperate haste. He 
believed the story implicitly. He only felt 
annoyed without quite knowing why. 

The old woman smiled with the familiarity of 
an old servant. 

“She bid me give you her dear love,’ she 
answered. “I did all I could to dissuade my 
lady from going. She looked more fit to go to 
bed than to start on a railway journey.” 

“She ought not to have tried,’ a little 
coldly. ‘I did not think the countess had been 
out to-day.” 

‘Oh, yes, my lord, her ladyship was in the 
grounds nearly all the afternoon. Sir Reginald 
Dane was here.” 

A sense of suspicion came over the earl. He 
had not forgotten Squire Thornton’s news. 

“I suppose Sir Reginald brought Lady Fair- 
leigh the news of her guardian’s illness,” he 
said, suddenly. 

I daresay he did,” as though that were a 
new idea to her; *‘ but I never thought of ask- 
ing her ladyship, she looked so tired and ill. 
Besides, I was'that surprised, my lord, that every- 
thing slipped out of my head.” 

Tell them to serve dinner,” said Hugh; “I 
will be down at once.” 

It was the best way of getting rid of the 
talkative housekeeper, and her well-meant 
remarks were goading him to fury. What busi- 
ness had his wife, Lady Fairleigh, to go rushing 
off to other people’s sick beds?—and why 
should Sir Reginald Dane be sent to summon 
her? Perhaps he had gone too. This thought 
made the earl simply furious, and he went down- 
stairs in bitter anger. 

He never forgot that meal; it was the most 
wretched he had ever partaken of. Mrs. Ward 
had not published the news of her lady’s depar- 
ture, and the repast was spread for two. Hugh 
had to sit with his wife’s empty place staring 
him in the face; he had to partake of the various 
dishes, or, at least, to put some on his plate ; 
he had to show a bold face to the waiting 
servants, and even ostentatiously say he should 
go to London the’next day to meet Lady Fuir- 
leigh, and all the while his every feeling was 
palsied with a sense of coming trouble and 
desolation. 

It was over at last. The servants had 
retired, and he was alone. How desolate the 
great room looked without Rosamond. How 
very, very much he missed her. 

He rose at last, and went out into the 
grounds. He directed his steps towards the 
Laurel Walk; he remembered Rosamond’s 
strange fancy forthe spot, and his own positive 
commands that she should not venture near. 
Then he saw something white lying on the 
ground. He picked it up; it was Rosamorid’s 
glove. 

There was no mistaking. His wife had 
dainty, fairy-like hands, and she was fond of 
encasing them in French gloves, with an enor- 
mous quantity of buttons. This glove was new, 
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and he had seen it on her hand that day. She 
had disobeyed him, then. As soon as his back 
was turned she had gone to the spot he had 
forbidden her to visit. 

Hugh felt he had been deceived. He loved 
Rosamond intensely, but he was angry. When he 
was struggling so hard to save her from Bianca’s 
mad fury it was so wrong of her to venture 
into danger. Then he remembered she did not 
know it was danger, and would have relented 
only that close to the spot where he found the 
glove he picked up a dainty little note-book 
with the initials R. D. ina cipher in gilt onthe 
cover. 

R. D.—Reginald Dane. She came to this 
lonely place then to meet him. She had 
loved him through it all. She had never cared 
for Hugh. Oh, it was cruel—wieked of her. 
She had taken his heart’s best treasure and 
given him nothing in return. 

The demon of jealousy was fast taking pos- 
session of the earl. Already a venomed dart had 
pierced his breast—a terrible suspicion: Had 
Rosamond left her home for ever—and with 
the baronet ? 

Like a balm for his pain came the old house- 
keeper’s message : 

‘ “My lady desired me to give you her dear 
ove.” 


(To de Continued.) 





THE GOOD WIFE—FROM A MASCULINE 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Tue good wife is always good. Nothing puts 
her out. She may have neuralgia, a tipsy cook, 
and twins who always cry at the same time, but 
she never looks cross or speaks hastily ; and 
she always sees that dinner is ready at the pro- 
per moment. The children may have the mumps, 
chicken-pox and measles, and the plumbers 
may have stopped off the water in midsummer 
because they are fixing the main pipe; 
the baker, butcher, and candlestick-maker may 
present their little bills with exasperating fre- 
quency, and with reproachful remarksappended ; 
and the ice man may have “struck ;” but when 
husband comes home from his little excursion 
with Jones and Robinson she always smiles 
beautifully, and has something nice and cool all 
ready in the refrigerator. 

She never mentions disagreeable bills to the 
partner of her soul, and never asks for money; 
but she is always nicely dressed in cool, fluted 
muslins, or good, rich cashmere, or something 
like that. No dowdy calico wrappers on her. 
She makes everything herself—out of nothing 
—elegantly. 

She is charming; all the men envy him ; 
but she never flirts. She is always so glad to 
have his ma live with them, and to take her 
advice in everything. But, most of all, when 
he comes home at four o’clock in the morning, 
walking very feebly and with exceedingly 
weak knees, she never casts a doubt upon his 
statement that ‘“‘they’ve been taking stock 
down at our place,” whatever may be the season 
of the year, and she always pities him for 
having to work so hard. Mm. Ex DB. 


M. Bastian LepaGe, the celebrated French 
artist, who is now in London, is said to have 
received a commission to paint a portrait of the 
Princess of Wales as a pendant to his portrait 
of the Prince which was in the Royal Academy. 
M. Lepage is also going to paint Mr. Henry 
Irving’s portrait. 

Mutrs ror OmnisusEs AND Cars.—The 
experiment of using mules for omnibuses and 
tram cars in London has proved so successful a 
one in the southern districts of the metropolis 
that the London General Omnibus Company are 
likely to begin using mules very shortly. It 
seems that they are not a bit more restive 
than horses, that they are quite as strong, 





and that they last longer. They certainly are 
more hardy, eat less, and are cheaper. Of 
course, the kind in use in the south of London 
comes from Spain. The question whether they 
could be bred in London, however, is an inte- 
resting one. If that were possible, then 
there would be a chance of their being very 
generally used all over the country. 

Memoriat To Str Watter Raptetecn.—A 
memorial to Sir Walter Raleigh is proposed. It 
has long been a source of surprise that in the 
church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, close to 
the Abbey, where lie the remains of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, there should be no other memorial than 
a mean, modern tablet, and it has been thought 
that Americans would gladly take part in pro- 
viding some worthier monument of the fame 
of one who founded the earliest colony in Vir- 
ginia. A window to his: memory in the church 
would cost from £500 to £600. 


I DREAMED THAT I DWELT BESIDE 
A STREAM. 


I preamep that I dwelt beside a stream, 
Where a darling was wont to go; 
She seemed to me as a beautiful dream, 
Too sweet for earth and woe; 
So I said of the dead, 
* How happy are they 
Asleep, asleep—away !” 
Oh, she seems to my dreams 
The brightest of beams, 
Affection’s fairest star ! 
Oh, she seems to my dreams 
The brightest of beams, 
For earth too lovely far! 


I dreamed that I dwelt a lonely man, 
That the darling upon me smiled, 
Saying sweetly to me, ‘‘ Oh, sir, you can 
By love be ever beguiled.” 
Then I said of the dead, 
“No happier they, 
Asleep, asleep—away !” 
Oh, she seems to my dreams 
The brightest of beams, 
Affection’s fairest star ! 
Oh, she seems to my dreams 
The brightest of beams, 
For earth too lovely far! 


I dreamed that I lived the better for her, 
For the cheer she gave to me, 
And as her bright hair the breezes stir 
An angel she seemed to be! 
So I said of the dead, 
«I’m as happy as they, 
Asleep, asleep—away !” 
Oh, she seems to my dreams 
The brightest of beams, 
Affection’s fairest star ! 
Oh, she seems to my dreams 
The brightest of beams, 
For earth too lovely far! 
W. A. C. 








THERE are so many versions of the “ true story 
of Modjeska” that we feel quite justified in 
giving our own—that is to say, the one in which 
we believe, because it was told us by “One who 
knows.” It tells of the happy life led by the 
fair Polish lady in her own country until a divi- 
sion of political opinion arising between her 
husband and her brother led to such deadly 
enmity between the two that a duel was the 
consequence. Fortunately, in the encounter 
neither of the combatants was killed, although 
both were severely wounded—Madame Mod- 
jeska’s brother being disabled for life by the 
bullet received in the knee-joint from his adver- 
sary’s pistol. The catastrophe compelled the 
flight of Madam Modjeska’s husband, and, 
like a true and faithful wife, she fled with him 
to America. There she supported herself as 
best she could, singing in all kinds of places, at 





every description of “¢Hall of Varieties” alj 
over the Union—singing, dancing, reciting, for 
the lowest sum, when by chance the manager 
of a New York Theatre, in search of stars at 
San Francisco, going into one of the smaii 
places of amusement for the people (with which 
this place abounds) was so much struck with 
the grace, beauty, and talent of the actress, 
then on the stage, that he then and there made 
her an offer of an engagement for New York, 
which offer, likewise, was then and there most 
joyfully accepted, and themanager departed the 
very next day with his prize. The success of 
the actress was undisputed. She immediately 
assumed a first-rate place on the boards, and 
has kept it ever since. 

Tue Jupga Trexs.—The Judea trees in the 
Jardin des Plantes have ceased to exist. They 
had been planted by Buffon, in 1775, in the 
avenue leading from the zoological to the bota- 
nical garden, in two lines. They numbered 
about twenty ; many have been partly destroyed, 
nothing remains of them but the inscription: 
“* Suffered during the winter, 1870 (23 deg.),” or 
* during the winter, 1879 (25 deg.).” The last 
winter caused their death. The acacias and 
other species have well resisted the long and 
severe frost of December and January last. 








SCIENCE. 


PERSEVERANCE WITH THE DRowNeED.—In a 
recent communication to the French Academy 
Professor Fort asserts that he was enabled to 
restore to life a child three years old, by practis- 
ing artificial respiration on it for hours, com- 
mencing three hours and a half after apparent 
death. He mentions also a case in which Dr. 
Fournol, of Billancourt, reanimated, in July, 
1878, an apparently drowned person by four 
hours of artificial respiration begun one hour 
after the patient was taken from the water. At 
this season, when cases of drowning are apt to 
be frequent, the possible benefit that may come 
from a persevering effort to revive victims of 
drowning should encourage friends not to des- 
pair of their resuscitation, even after several 
hours of seemingly fruitless labour. 

Sumpte Tust ror Cutoran Hyprare.—A 
new test for chloral hydrate has been devised 
by Frank Ogston, namely, yellow sulphide of 
ammonium. On adding this reagent toa solution 
of chloral of moderate strength there is at first 
nochange noticed, but in a short time the colour- 
less solution acquires an orange yellow colour, 
and on longer standing turns brown and evolves 
a gas of very disagreeable odour. Ogston’s 
experiments show that a solution containing ten 
milligrammes turns brown in six hours, and 
gives the peculiar odour. With one milligramme 
the orange yellow colour appears in twelve hours, 
but no odour. Croton chloral gives the same 
reactions, but chloroform, cloric ether, and for- 
mic acid do not. 

Sponrangzous ComBustion.—Some experi- 
ments made at Kiga with reference to the 
spontaneous combustion of various materials, 
wadding, raw flax, hemp, the waste of silk, wool, 
and cotton spinning, also sponge, as well as the 
wood dust found in the cabinet-makers’ shops, 
appear to demonstrate the important fact, among 
others, that small quantities really take fire 
sooner than large ones. The substances named 
were saturated with various fluids—oil, turpen- 
tine, petroleum, various varnishes, etc. All the 
fibrous materials took fire when saturated with 
any of these oils, or with mixtures of the same; 
sponge and wood dust, on the contrary, proved 
to be entirely harmless. Combustion ensued 
most rapidly with seventeen grains of wadding 
and sixty seven grains of a strong oil varnish, 
namely in thirty seven minutes; while two 
hundred grains of washed cotton waste, of which 
a portion was saturated with seven hundred and 
fifty grains of strong oil varnish and the 
remainder wrapped about it, required a period 
of well-nigh fourteen hours. On these materials 
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being placed in a well-sheltered spot and sub- 
jected to a heat of from 18 to 40 degrees C., silk 
did not flame up, but slowly charred ; and, as 
already mentioned, small quantities seemed to 
take fire sooner than large. 

Lunar Caustic ror Puriryine Spirits.—It 
has been discovered that raw spirits can be 
purified by treatment with a solution of nitrate 
of silver and subsequent rectification. From 
two totwo anda half parts of dry nitrate of 
silver are sufficient for one million parts of crude 
spirits, a ten per cent. water solution being 
employed. The colour is entirely removed from 
the worst quality of crude spirits by this infini- 
tesimal amount of silver ; a good quality of raw 
spirits requires correspondingly less, and a one 
per cent. or a one-hundredth per cent. solution 
of silver is then employed. 

Errect or Ack on THE QuaLity or Irnon.— 
Professor Bauschinger, in 1878, tested iron taken 
from a chain bridge built in 1829, and found that 
fifty years of use had not perceptibly altered its 
quality—either its strength or its elasticity—as 
reported at the time of its erection. He also 
examined metal from another bridge in 1852, 
and found that the average quality remained as 
given by Von Pauli at the time of its erection. 
Professor Thurston, testing pieces of the wire 
cable of the Fairmount Suspension Bridge, 
recently taken down at Philadelphia, after about 
forty years’ use, found the iron to have a tenacity 
and elasticity and a ductility fully equal to the 
best wire of same size found in the market 
to-day. He therefore concludes that iron sub- 
jected to strains as are met with in properly 
designed bridges does not deteriorate with age’ 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 





A GENTLEMAN, owning a kitchen garden, 
remarked that a basket which held a quantity 
of fresh carrots got quickly emptied. He asked 
the gardener, who said he couldn’t under- 
stand it, but would watch for the thief. 

A quarter of an hour had not elapsed when 
a dog was seen to go to the basket, take outa 
carrot, and carry it to the stable. Dogs do not 
eat raw carrots, so further inquiry was neces- 
sary. The observers now found that the dog 
had business with a horse, his night companion ; 
with wagging tail he offered the latter the fruit 
of his larceny, and the horse, naturally, made 
no difficulty about accepting it. 

The gardener seized a stick, and was about to 
avenge the act of too-complacent good-fellow- 
ship, but his master stopped him, in order to 
watch further. The scene was repeated until 
the complete disappearance of the carrots. 

The dog had long made a favourite of this 
horse. There were two in the stable, but the 
other received no notice, much less any carrots. 





Previous to the embarkation of the Empress 
Eugénie at Cape Town for England, Brigadier- 
General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., K.C.B. received 
from Lady Frere (on behalf of the ladies of the 
colony) a shield, as a recognition of his bravery 
during the war. 
_ THe death of Horace Ford, the famousarcher, 
is recorded as having taken place at Bath. In 
1864 he relinquished archery altogether, having 
sprained his hand at Leamington in 1861. It 
was during his residence in Cheltenham that 
Mr. Ford wrote and published his well known 
work on Archery, still the great authority on 
the theory and practice of the art and all mat- 
ters appertaining thereto. 

Famity Names.—There is much in a name— 
and it seems almost a pity, from the point of 
view “‘the wild Albanian kirtled to the knee,” 
that the momenclature of his leaders is now 
being so freely published. The cockney never 
could thoroughly recognise the genuine merits 
of the “Jamsetjee Jeejebhoys;” Baboo Ram 
Chunder Ghose, to his vulgar ear, does not seem 


| i 
more than her patronymics. But even their 


oriental names are preferable to ‘‘ Dod Gbegas” 
and “Bib Dad.” The cockney cannot realize 
the victims of such names being really earnest 
and heroic, or even mischievous men. 

Tae Puyiioxrera.—A letter from Portugal 
says the ravages of the phylloxera are becoming 
more* formidable than ever, and bid fair to 
render the imposition of duty on Portuguese wine 
altogether an unnecessary feature in the 
budgets of the future. A correspondent who 
recently made anexcursion through the whole 
of the wine-producing district of the Douro says 
the damage done by this pest has been under 
rather than over estimated, and the most noted 
vineyards have suffered most. The valley of 
the Rio Torto has scarcely a single grape-bear- 
ing vine left in it. The Quinta de Raede, which 
usually yields 300 os of wine, is not expected 
to yield thirty. In these depressing circum- 
stances, Mr. Gladstone’s budget proposals, which 
favour the bad class of French wines at the 
expense of the superior Portuguese qualities, 
has thrown those dependent upon the wine 
culture into a veritable panic. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
BITTER AS DEATH. 


I wish we were dead together, 
Lost sight of, hidden away out of sight, 
Clasped and clothed in the cloven clay, 
Out of the world’s way—out of the light. 


How much had Sir Herbert heard? This 
was the question Clarice asked herself as they 
drove along during that miserable hour after 
quitting the Manor House. Did he understand 
she had committed a crime? And if so—if he 
learned the truth—how would he act ? 

That first happy love-dream of hers had been 
rudely dispelled. Dudley had been dragged 
from her side to prison even as she clung to 
him, and here was another man on the brink of 
leaving her. Clarice began to wish she had 
never entered on that dark and sinuous path of 
guilt, as Sir Herbert’s continued silence in- 
creased her terror. 

But at last he spoke. Appearances, at any 
rate, must be kept up, she reflected. Was not 
their marriage a mere cold calculation to gratify 
Sir Richard’s romantic caprice? Sir Herbert, 
loving Clarice passionately, had been deeply 
pained at knowing her life held a dangerous 
secret, and he was determined that at all events 
she should respect him. 

“T have told you what I mean todo,” he 
said, in his cold, measured tones. “I intend to 
unveil the secret of your past ; I will search for 
the woman who visited you to-day—the woman 
who is in your lover’s confidence.” 

Clarice drew in her breath. Then he did not 
know all; he had not heard Mrs. Ivors’s threat. 

**My lover!” she repeated, with a gesture of 
disdain. ‘It’s not very good taste, is it, for my 
husband to refer to him at suchatime? DolI 
want to rake over your past and learn your 
souvenirs, and find out the names of all the 
women you have loved ?” 

“The women I have loved!” he repeated. 
««T have never loved but one, Clarice, and she 
has wounded me to the heart.” 

«Then I wish you would be frank with me 
and not talk in a tragic way when there’s no 
occasion. If you have one tender memory, well, 





dignified ; and nothing has damaged China 


perhaps, so have I; but what difference does it 


make to either of us since Sir Richard’s fortune 
will be ours, and—and I am your wife ?” 

“ Charming logic, indeed. Where have you 
learnt such sophistry and wisdom ?” 

“Don’t make a scene, please, on our wedding- 
day. Put up with me as I am. Don’t let us 
look on our marriage bond as a hateful chain,” 
she implored. 

Do you wish me to have a contempt for 
you ?” heasked, suddenly. ‘‘ Why will you not 
be candid? What hold—what power does that 
woman possess Over you ?”’ 

Clarice had paled again—to the lips. 

“There is a secret you are hiding from me,” 
he said, violently, almost fiercely. 

«You are a nice guardian for Sir Richard to 
have chosen to ensure my happiness,” she said, 
mockingly. “I wish the hateful thousands were 
thrown into the sea, and that Ihad never beheld 
your face.” 

Sir Herbert had never seen anyone so trans- 
formed. 

Dark as night and fiery as a volcano, Clarice, 
hitherto so quiet and unobtrusive, was revealed 
to him in a new light. 

“ And you dare confess to me that you also 
love someone else ?” 

She paused, awed by his glance and the 
sudden flame in his eyes. 

“Yes, with idolatry,” he said, “ with worship 
and all reverence, and yet, like you, she is not 
worthy.” 

“Do you know what I have decided, Sir 
Herbert ?” said Clarice, too goaded to be calm. 
“You were good enough to inform me at the 
beginning of this pleasant drive that I should 
be your wife in name only. What a sweet 
honeymoon ours is, tobe sure. We are like two 
coupled slaves. Why do you din your love for 
another into my ears too? I will not endure it. 
I expected kindness—affection even — some 
adulation foratime; but insult I will not bear.” 

She shuddered as she spoke. He was master- 
ing her to a certain extent. He was not the 
ordinary callous, careless man of the world she 
believed. Her black eyes glowed, there was a 
gloomy splendour about her loveliness which 
made him think there must be depths worth 
stirring in her young soul. 

“Well,” he said, sternly, “ what do you mean 
to do?” 

*To leave you.” 

“Impulses are always unwise; besides, you 
are my wife, my goods, my chattel. Must I 
so soon play the tyrant, and order you to behave 
properly ?” 

In her anger and indignation Clarice had 
grasped the check-string, but it dropped from 
her hold. She had forgotten she was no longer 
a free agent. A feeling of faintness had over- 
powered her. Was Sir Herbert the Nemesis 
appointed by Fate to punish her folly and 
crime ?” 

“Is that how you speak to the woman you 
love ?” she said, with a pitiful attempt at a 
smile. 

**Semetimes,” he said, with a sigh. “I 
begin to think she is a wicked woman, who may 
one day sink into crime; but, unfortunately, it 
is not only the good we care for. The worst 
men and women have always been the most 
dearly loved.” 

“TI wonder why,’ she answered, dreamily, 
thinking of Dudley, and contrasting him with 
Sir Herbert. 

Clarice little thought that he alluded to her as 
the one woman dear to him. She began to feel 
a little jealous. 

She resolved, for the present, to obey him— 
at least in appearance. She would do as be 
wished, and be meek and supple, as was 
her ordinary mood. So she lay back in her 
travelling dress exhausted, wondering what 
would be the end of this strange marriage; and 
Sir Herbert watched her silently from time to 
time. 

“We shall not go abroad at all,” he said, as 
the carriage stopped before the West-End hotel 
where it had been arranged they should put up 
for a few days. 

Clarice expressed her surprise that he should 





remain in England. 
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*« There will be time enough for our wedding- 
tour by-and-bye,” he said, assisting her from 
the carriage. 

“Very well,” she answered, indifferently, “it 
will be all the same to me.” 

They entered the hotel together, and soon Sir 
Richard’s brougham appeared. Mary and’ Sir 
Herbert's valet alighted from it, and ‘numerous 
heavy trunks were conveyed to the rooms on the 
first floor, which were the finest the hotel 
contained. 

Clarice drew her maid into the boudoir adjoin- 
ing her bedroom, and for a second neither 
spoke. 

“Something dreadful has happened, my 
lady. I can tell that by your face,” said the 
girl, as Clarice sank lifelessly into a chair. 

“T feel so tired and ill, Mary. The ome mistake 
of my life begins to assume the form of a judg- 
ment on me, and I have no more strength left to 
fight against weakness. Sir Herbert has over- 
heard some of the remarks that woman uttered 
to-day, and he knows I am hiding something 
from him.” 

«Ah! that old creature will be your ruin, 
my lady. Nothing will ever satisfy her for long. 
I’m sure she’ll just haunt us like a vampire.” 

Sir Herbert now glanced into the room where 
they sat,.and said: 

“Won't you come and have some dinner, 
Clarice? All isready and waiting.” 

She bathed her forehead with cold water, and 
re-arranging her hair entered the large and 
spacious room in which dinner had been pre- 

ared. 

Bitter‘as death was the knowledge that she 
had deceived him—he could never take her to 
hisarms while that secret was withheld from him. 
He loved Clarice with the love that will not be 
blind to any shadow of sin and dishonour, and 
he craved her love in return, hoping (until he 
heard Mrs. Ivors’s words) that this young wife 
he had married would in time give him also her 
heart’s best worship. 

Ané now he found Clarice watching him fur- 
tively with the same look of terror on her face 
that had swept over it with such sinister mean- 
ing that very day at the church's altar. 

“And still you are eating nothing,” he said, 
with an effort to keep up appearances, for the 
waiters were whisking round, and a glitter of 
silver flashed in the lights. 

Clarice drank off a glass of wine, smiled and 
shook her head. Why did Sir Herbert look so 
strangely at her? He was’ touched by the 
mental anguish her expression held and the 
misery in this pale loveliness where only warmth 
and colour should have sparkled and shone. 

“ This girl is mine,” he mused, “ but I am as 
a stranger to her—she will learn perhaps to hate 
me in time, and before our lips have learned to 
kiss, or our hearts to beat as one, we shall be 
parted.” 

* Clarice,” he whispered, after the wretched 
dinner had ended, and the waiters had with- 
drawn, “am I repulsive to you? do you think 
ine cold, brutal, vindictive ?” 

«“ Why do you ask me all that?” she said, 
abruptly. 

“Why ! because I love you, Clarice. I care for 
nothing in all the world bat you.” 

She started up witha brief cry, and cante over 
to where he stood. 

‘I am sorry for that,” she said, as-he held 
her once to his breast'and kissed her'as a lover, 
but her hands were deadly cold.as he clasped 
them, and she shivered and turned away. 

« But it is true, Clarice—and yet had I known 
of your degradation and deceit never would I 
have claimed you as my wife. I fancied you 
might have some clinging to the memory of 
Dudley Ivors, that he had fascinated and en- 
thralled you; but when I witnessed your terror 
—and heard that woman speak to you in that 
threatening way I changed the opinion I held 
of you—I doubted your innocency.” 

Passionless and pale Clarice listened to her 
accuser. Her own heart stirred. Did he really 
love her then with all the deptn of his nature, 
while Dudley feigning affection merely sought 
to entangle her, and ruin her, and get her ih 


his power? The struggle to keep  caln: was 
almost beyond her. 

- “No, not for all Sir Richard’s gold and lands, 
Clarice, would I have married you had I known 
what you were.” 

“ But—but I am innocent,” sobbed Clarice, 
breaking down at last; “ there may be guilt 
without dishonour—there may’ be purity while 
there’s bondage. Ah! and you look at me 
with the same cold, icy contempt, and yet you 
say you love me.” 

Did she refer to her mental bondage, to: the 
guilt of marrying him while she loved another? 

« Oh, child! child!’ he saidycovering his-eyes. 
«T thoucht to have married one to whom I was 
indifferent—that our marriage would have’ been 
a matter of mere pecuniary interest to us both, 
and now I am jealous, madly: jealous of your 
every thought. Why notbe candid? Explaimail 
to me, for I will know everything. Shall we 
then be strangers unto death ?” 

Clarice clasped his hand and was silent, 
trembling visibly. Yes. He loved her;shesaw 
that now. Dudley’ had merely manufactured 
his tenderness, caresses, and/homage ; here were 
truth and loyalty—love too loyal to take her 
and deceit at the same time. 

Perhaps in that lighting flash of feeling that 
passed between them Sir Herbert read the be- 
ginning of a new history in those beautiful 
tearful eyes. 

** Poor little Clarice,” he said, as she had her 
face turned away from him. ‘‘ Very few mar- 
riages have such tragical commeneéments as 
ours I should think. I wish I did not love you, 
that we were strictly cold‘ and conventional ; 
but your lightest touch, your faintest words, 
those tears that make me think you have for- 
feited all claim to a good man’s respect and 
regard, fill me with a sick pain and sorrow that 
convince me I adore you too well for my peace 
of mind. I shall pine for your sweet presence 
and you will not be there.” 

“Why, why?” she asked, tremulously rising 
and standing before him; “can you not forgive 
me, and grow used tome, and take meas I am— 
neither better nor worse ?” 

“ Because I wait for the time when your sleep- 
ing soul will be aroused—will be pierced with 
the same desire, the-same mad slavish worship— 
love? Is it called into birth through the' 
formula of a church ceremony? Is’ it created) 
solely ata priest’s benediction? Does marriage 
sanctify a fraud amd consecrate indifference?! 
So, Clari¢e, we shall part until can ‘come to 
me with clear eyes; and soft’ delight, and! the 
rapture of love in your voite, your words, your 
greetings. The light I yearn for is not written! 
in them yet.” 

He drew a perfumed spray ‘of’ azalia blossoms! 
from her breast, kissed it, and crashed ‘it ‘in his! 
hand. 

«You forgot to replace your orange blossoms 
to-day, Clarice; an@ you fancied’ that I was so 
mean a worldling’ thieh any dressed-up image in 
rich trailing satins‘amd‘laces would content) me 
did I but gain’ wealth’; and now I envy the 
simple peasant'who tales the hand’ of the girl 
he loves and believes in*her truth. I understand 
why soime women goad men on to crime.” 

He kissed her once on the brow, a’ delicate 
rost-leaf bloom stealing away’ her deadly 
pallor. This mam bewildered her sefses. He 
spoke to her as: yet in an unknown language, 
more asa judge than a lover. 

But already. she beheld herself forsaken. 

«Herbert, you are cruel,’ she said, plain- 
tively. ‘‘ Why do you make. me suffer thus ?” 

He bent over her, and drew the spray of the 
azalia flowers over her hair. 

“You must bear the pain for my love’s sake.” 

She tried to rise, but the room and its objects 
seemed to whirl round her. Vague murmurs 
dinned in her ears. Dizzy and faint Clarice 
caught at a chair for support, and then came 
sudden darkness, and she sank down asif dying. 
The white breast ceased to flutter like that of a 
frightened bird. Her arms hung lifelessly by 
her side as Sir Herbert lifted her from'the couch 
and carried her to her room. 

One more kiss, and he will depart. It would 





be a profanation to his great love to remain: 





He turned, down the ‘laces. at her..throat, ani 
pressed: his lips to the bare-white skin. He must 
wait till the dawn of her love should arise and 
whiten the blot which he believed rested on her 
past, till she thrilled and trembled under his 
glances. He kissed her hair and, eyelids softly 
as he laid her down. in her swoon. She was 
senseless. When she awoke he would be gone. 

A sweet intoxication began to steal over him. 
Her‘form had been’ pressed against his heart—a 
caressing’ serenity enshadowed’ the room—the 
moonlight streamed upon the floor. 

He was leaving her on.the.bridal night with 
love’s fires: in his. veins and the fulness. of life 
beating through. his, pulses, 

** Fanewell, nyy. bride—my_ child,”’ he: said, 
tenderly. “ Your soul is steeped in the same 
lethargy that holds your body, and it is the soul 
I would enslave, and have, and hold, When 
will. our) spirits be:fused.as one? Ah! my 
datli y beloved—some day you will under- 
stand the agony and joey of passionate clinging. 
Then; shall I call you. wife indeed—then shall I 
find peace on that exquisite. breast.” 

It was late when Claricefound.a woman’s face 
bending over her. She started, and: trembled, 
and ry), kneeling beside her, heard her 
whisper: 

« Has he really gone, and left me for ever ?” 

Clarice passed’ her hand before her eyes. Was 
this love at last. waking in.het, aroused at the 
call of pain? Is:desertion so poignant and into- 
lerable that she cries out like a wounded creature, 
and then rests her white faceon Mary’s shoulder 
and sobs quietly ? 

« Well, I’msare this is pretty treatment too,” 
cried Mary, indignantly. “ Not content with all 
the money and property, and you giving in to 
Sir Richard’s wishes.” 

“Oh!. Hush!” said Clarice, recovering. “He 
left me for love’s sake. He thought I did not 
care, and he divined that my life held a secret, 
which, God help me, it surely does.” 

Mary. congratulated herself that her lover, 
an honest carpenter; believing principally in 
good. dinners and good strong ale, was without 
the vagaries of gentlefolk. Theittricacies and 
refinement..of Sir: Herbert’s sentiments. were 
beyond her, for his.was the patience of passion. 

And yet, strange-to tay, Clarice was not un- 
happy: The’ colour ' returned, to lip and 
cheek. She was conscious. of new and sweet 
emotions. Bruised and wounded, she was not 
utterly petrified by dull despair.. She. rejoived 
inwardly that Sir loved her., She would 
bear any doom, any estrangement. he. thought 
fit to visit her with in patience—anything save 
to lost his mighty love: 


a 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


SIR. HERBERT’ VISITS THE SCBATCHELLS. 


I kiss thee, dear, for all such pain 
Which we may give or take, 

Buried, forgiven before it comes 
For our love’s sake. 


Prernpate Corraes, Chelsea, was never seen 
to its best advantage on a Tuesday. Then would 
long’ lines of ropes decorate the little back garden 
where nothing but cabbages and weeds 
flourished, and Mrs. Scratchell; assisted by a 
charwoman, might also be. seen hanging out 
clothes to dry, witha coarse apron:pinhed round 
her skirts, while a general redness,of complexion 
suggested incipient apoplexy or too many 
glasses of beer for her lunch. 

But Mrs. Scratehell-loved workthe fatigue 
of wringing out heavy counterpanes and 
blankets quite‘ammused ‘her, and, surrounded by 
various tubs full of damp linen, she looked a 
perfect type of that domestic ideal so dear to 
struggling men of business: fond of spending 
more of their earnings on themselves than on 
‘their wives and families: 

* Work’s so healthy; my dears,” she “used to 
say to her daughters Sarah and Polly, who gave 
themselves fine ladies’ airs, “and whether you 
marry a poor man as I have done, or a rich one 
as I had hoped’ to do, but was cut out,as you 
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may say, by a bosom friend, or, rather, serpent, | a much-bethumbed photograph of Clarice ina 


as took his fancy most, it’s just as well to know 
how things are done in a house, and then you 
can direct your servants.” 

Mrs. Scratchell was assisted in her labours to- 
day by a lodger—none other than the worldly 
Mrs. Ivors, who appeared quite rejuvenated by 
her plunder. 

Tne thirty pounds had “set her on, her feet 
again;” she bought sundry bottles of gin, a 
winter petticoat, some new stockings, and a silk 
umbrella as a commencement; then she offered 
Mrs. Scratchell a modest ten shillings a-week to 
board her, and lent a. hand with the house-work 
—minding the children and. darning their 
socks. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Ivers was a small eater— 
more addicted to spirit drinking than was quite 
good for her. 

Shecould exist on tea and red herrings fora 
week and never look amy the worse: for it-—so 
Mrs. Scratchell and her husband, therefore; con- 
gratulated themselves on their bargaim, 

“Could you manage to pub up with cold 
mutton — rnc i 5 Pris- 
cilla ?” was saying, pegging 
down a quilt. “And what doyowsay-to a bit of 
pickle ora lettuce with it? I know you’re not 
particular.” 

“ Just as-yowlike; my dear; anything does for 
me. T’ve-heardsof:my boy agaimsand when I 
think of him: it like chills mystomach—I get 
the cold. shivers; Tothink ofhis manly beauty, 
his edweation, hisechances,all) lost. What lone: 


widder ever hada greater blow?’ 
“Tgn’t that aveaby ing before: the door ?”’ 
asked) Mrs. ing) off her apron. 


Scraachell,. 
“Why I do decknecif’ ih) isnit’' a gentleman; 
getting out too. 1) wonder) now, iff it’s y: 
Lane who’s.sweetemiour Polly—he’s doing» 
at a house-agentisein Westbourne Grove, oni 
her pa dont dikee-hinas?” 

Mrs. Frors mounted: om the: fourth: of a) 
ladder reposing against the garden > and 
then nearly fell over a small cucumber frame in 
her excitement. 

“That’s your nevey-in-law, my dear—Sir 
Herbert Tresilian,.and knowing what we know, 
Emmy, I should say he’s. found something 
out.” 

“ Abe! Pd just like that:saucy young hussy 
Clarice to suffer and be brought low, thatI 
would,’ said. Mrs: Scratchell, excitedly; “set- 
ing herself up: above all of us. andnever:doing a 
thing for my girls.” 

Jane—the “ general ””—was now ushering Sir 
Herbert imto the modest drawing-roomof Fern- 
dale Cottage. 

Here nothing was much:altered: since the day 
when Clarice, a saddened’ little orphan, had: sat 
on the old-fashioned ottomamat Mrs. Scratchell’s 
feet and been warned: she must:be a good girl 
and give no trouble: 

Sir Herbert knew that: Dudley Ivors: had! 

visited the Scratchells, and that Clarice, as their 
niece, might have first met him here—he owas 
bent on gaining information as.to the where- 
abouts of the woman: who had used those.omi- 
nous threats in the Manor House garden’ yester- 
aay. 
_ “Can T-see Mrs. Scratchell 9” he asked, giv- 
ing Jane his card, and surveying the smirking 
‘ace of Grandfather Seratchell vilely painted in 
oils and adorning one of the corners: of the 
rooms, 

“Oh! yes, sir. Missus/is ini and I’lbtell her 
You wish. to speak to her,’ said Jane, fully 
believing, before glancing at the.card, that this 
‘magnificent presence could: be: none other than 
that of Mr. Lane, one of the young Jadies’ sweet- 
wearts, from the graphic description Miss Polly: 
had given of his “lordly” airs. 

__ Mrs. Scratchell rose to the occasion. A real 
live baronet calling om her at Ferndale. Cottage 
was, indeed, an event. 

She just peeped once into the oven to: be sure 
‘ne pies were not browning too. fast, putona 
clean eap, and entered the drawing-room with 

wit neatly brushed flat, head erect; and chin 
well thrown back. 

Sir Herbert had opened the family photo- 


pinafore. This sad-eyed child, in her deep 
mourning, could not nave had a very pleasant 
life at Ferndale Cottage. 

“Good morning, Sir Herbert,” said Mrs. 
Seratchell, in her cotton dress, advancing and 
holding out her hand, “ hope I see you well. I 
was present yesterdayyat the church, Sir Her- 
bert, when you--ahem-you did my niece the 
honour of marrying her?” 

“Indeed,” he said, dryly. 

“TI can’t say.she’s behawed well to us, Sir 
Herbert—thongh it’s against my principles as a 
lady, a motherjaad a Christiam to speak ill of 
anyone—we nursed her through: measles, whoop- 
ing-cough and’ other: childish ailments ; and 
when Sir Richard made: that: proposal to. adopt 
her she seareely said good-byerto me or her 
cousins; but went away after’ ail our kindness 
and the-expense we’d been at over’ her: educa- 
tion, and never wrote or called or caned: to seeus 
sinee, and I don’t call that gratefiulion proper 
behaviour.” 


Mrs.: Soratchell rattled’ this off im: her bests 


style. Her mind was at least reliewedi} <“speak- 
ing oubt’” was the one. thing shevzelished,, as 
John Scratchell. knew. to his cost. 

Her words:paimed Sir Herbert.. Was) Clazice 
really heartless and ungrateful?: If so: then 
he could understand everything, He lovedi her 
too deeply to be indifferent'to ber'natune,, But 
he did net care to band words: 


disconds. 

At that moment he-sasw amiaged head pass by 
‘the. back window—it‘was:so. remarkable in its 
characteristic cunves.aad' form that Sin Herbert 
|neeognised the indiwidmali at onee. . This:was the 
woman he hadi come:ini:seaneh of~ahe who had 
| Clarice:in her power: 
|| “et me speak), willl yous: to:thatolli parson I 
have: justseen: pass-by-your window?” he-said, 
rising to his feet. 

“Mrs. Ivors,” cried Mrs. Scratchell, who had 
seen him change colour. 

«Then she is the. mother,” he mused, “ An! 
the plot thickens—there is more-in this than I 
can. unravel, I’m id,”’ 

Mrs. Scratchell walked heavily over the. well- 
worn tapestry carpet, and, flung open the 
drawing-room window. 

«* Priscilla, you’re wanted,” she: said, while 
Mrs. Ivors dropped: her tub:of linen, and stood 
transfixed-on the:pathway. 

“All right,” she answered back, “Tm 
coming.” 

“I wonder what's up now,’ she thought, 
nervously retreating to her attic, and: taking 
her one black silk gownfrom the peg belind 
the door. She didinot care to meet Sir Herbert 
in her dirty black cotton dress. 

She. was. a very wicked and tiresome old 
woman, who mumbled: naughty words. between 
her toothless jaws--but she had some. vanity 
left for all her age. 

« He must not: know,’’ she said to herself; 
“that will spoil all our little, games and ruin 
Clarice too, and I do so want a snug little an- 
nuity for my boy when he comes,out.of prison ; 
poor dear, I must nurse and see to him. then.” 

Mrs. Ivers. entered the room with dignity, 
and: bowed to Sir Herbert in silence. 

«Can we be alone, madam ?” he asked, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Seratchell. 

“ Oh, certainly,’’ she, said, bouncing a little 
angrily from her seat, and leaving them te- 
gether. Was. Priscilla. more artful than she 
knew ? 

“You know my wife?” he said, abruptly, as 
Mrs. Ivors smoothed out her silk flounces, “it’s 
really no use denying it, for I heard. your in- 
terview with, her yesterday, and your demand 
for gold, which was: promptly granted,” 

She was well on guard,for she had often 
baulked dangerouseuriosity. 

“ Did you now, my lord?” sheisaid, dreamily, 
“She’s a very kind-hearted, sweet-natured 
young creature.” 





«And yournson?” he said; looking into her 


saphic album on the table and was examining ; ey¢% Whiva,she closed on, purpose, 


Ina very bad way indeed,” she answered, 
crying softly ; ‘and all through his own fault, 
a good heart, Sir Herbert, but a weak head. Ah? 
well-a-day, like father like son.” 

* Why did you extort gold from my wife? I 
will ‘pay you any price you choose to name to 
part with her secret, which I am certain you 
know and hold; deal with me in future and not 
with her.” 

But Mrs. Ivors was not one of those egre- 
gious fools who kill the goose which lays those 
nice golden eggs their souls adore, 

« And remember, I. forbid. yow approaching 
her under any pretence. I will notallow——” 

“T’m afraid your lordship is under a little 
misapprehension,” said Mrs. Ivors, fencing 
cleverly and seeing a way of escape: “I know 
nothing whatever about your lady. I think she 
}understood that my dear lost son loved her, so 
wished to make me alittle present. to comfort 
my aching heart.” 

“ You must not think you are imposing thus 
on wy credulity,” he said; “there is move be- 
hind all this.” 

A great deal of their conversation had, 
in truth, been unintelligible. to him in 
the garden, and he now. doubted whether 
he had not misjudged Olarice, but suspicion 
lingered... He saw however that Mrs; Ivors 
would: diselose nothing, he did not know-she had 
before baffled: the: ingenious cross-examination 
of ong:of the: most celebrated: criminal lawyers 
of the- day. 

“ There. is nothing to he-got out of her,” he 


| thought, after mone questioning had beenféenced, 


and then he-nose and took’ his leave. 

He resolved: to: retunm to the hotel. 
woman had: breathed) no syllable against the 
young wife hese«madiyy loved,.no, taint of evil 
or of guilt, haditheem whispered im his,ear:. 

“ After all! mag hame: been: too- hasty and 


I have-failad to..diseover has placed a barrier 
between us—and yet how I long to sce her 
again.” 

Love is caprice itself. A kind of delirium 


he found she drew him to her by some magnetic 
power—he began to care less about her love 
for him than to: be. at her side again. The fire; 
of a fatal love burnt in his soul. Sweet as it 
had:beento.dream of winning, her love by subtle 
processes, it was sweeter to recall the pleasure 
of living human, contaet—the touch of hand 
with hand, the language of eyes, the kisses 
of | lips. 

When Sir Herbert arrived at the hotel he 
was told that a telegram awaited him. He 
passed upstairs quickly, and was met by his 
valet, who gave it him at once. 

But before opening it he, went to his wife’s 
room. He felt that in his jealousy he had been 
harsh and ungenerous, and he wished to atone. 

Clarice was sitting in a lowarm-chair by her 
dressing-table trying to read, but with divided 
thoughts. She hated herself/for her fatal weak- 
ness of character: But she, dared. not confess 
her sin. Confession indeed had never been 
easy to Clarice. She preferred to bear any 
weight of remorse sooner. than suffer degrada- 
tion inthe eyes of those whose: good estimation 
she wished to retain. 

And Clarice: had: been thinking of Dudley. with 
soft womanly pity, when, to her surprise, Sir 
Herbert again stood before her. 

«“J—I thought you were never coming back 
any more, or, at least, for a long time,” she 
said, with a deep blush, and with a faltering 
voice. 

Sir Herbert threw himself by her side. 

“My darling, I did you a great wrong,” he 
said, hurriedly, and kissed her on the lips. 

The gloom faded from her cheek as she 
glanced at him carelessly, while a slight laugh 
answered him. He had wronged her, so he said, 
by an unjust suspicion; and she—great 
Heayens!—had'sinned past all pardon; andi yet 
her great crime had brought them both gold, 
estates, prosperity. How strange it was that 
cook things grew from. evil, like fair. flewers 





from a,cozrups and poisonous soil. 


misjudged: her;” hemanmured, “ bus the-secret: 


possessed him to gaze once more into her eyes,- 
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“The telegram,” she said, with a shiver, 
nervously touching the red envelope. “ Why 
don’t you open it, and see what is the matter ?” 

She lived in hourly dread lest some accuser 
should arise and point towards her with the 
finger of scorn. 

Sir Herbert tore it open and read—“ From 
Zama, Lady Allington, to Sir Herbert Tresilian. 
Come at once—both of you. Sir Richard is 
dangerously ill and wants to see you.” 

Clarice uttered a bitter cry. Sir Richard ill 
and dying! Her kind protector, her adopted 
father, whom she had so wickedly deceived. 
When had she received aught but kindness at 
his hands? 

A second idea darted through her mind at 
the same time. Wealth and position would be 
now secured for both herself and Sir Herbert 
—Dudley must be bought over and induced to 
leave England when released. That ill-fated 
marriage might still be hidden away from the 
knowledge of all men. 

“Sir Richard dying !” she repeated, bowing 
her head. “Ah! he has suffered long; he 
has never really cared to live.” 

“The excitement of yesterday must have 
been too much for him,” said Sir Herbert, who 
had not known his kinsman long enough to feel 
any especial affection for him. 

Mary was summoned to assist her young mis- 
tress, and preparations were made for their 
speedy departure to the Manor House. 

Clarice spoke but little on that return 
journey. She was restless and unhappy. 
Fortune’s gifts would soon be theirs, but deeds 
could never die. 

Zama met them in deepest distress at the 
hall-door, and watched them in a kind of heavy 
stupor from grief. 

“Is there no hope?” whispered Clarice, as 
Lady Allington kissed her and held out her 
hand to Sir Herbert. 

“‘None, my child. But make haste and come 
to him; he has been asking for you all the 
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[DEAD SEA FRUIT. ] 


‘morning, and yet he speaks incessantly of | 


| Lilian. He declares he has seen her standing 
| by his side, and he lifts his dear white hands 
and points to his child.” 

Lilian! Ah! they had forgotten her. There 
was just one little chance that Sir Richard’s 
daughter might still be living, and, if living, 
might be found. In the presence of death how 
mean and contemptible appeared all life’s petty 
schemes and calculations. 

“Clarice,” murmured Sir Richard, his hands 
moving feebly over the counterpane. “Is she 
here? I’ve a few farewell words to say to her.” 

“Yes, dear Sir Richard, I have come,” she 
answered, kneeling by his side. 

Memories of her early girlhood returned. She 
recollected reading to him in the old meadow 
under the shady hawthorns. She knew from 
what misery his generous care had saved her. 

** And your husband, Sir Herbert, is he with 
you? Yes, I hear his voice. He will be kind to 
Clarice, and may you both be blessed and 
i" ye Ache 

She kissed him with passionate fondness. 
She knew she should regret him always. Her 
lips moved, but she could not speak—only knelt 
and clung to the dying hand barely conscious of 
her touch. 

“Little one,” he muttered, “come to papa. 
Put your arms once round his neck, my Lilian. 
I see her golden hair, but the little face pressed 
to mine is wet with tears. Lilian! Ah! my 
daughter. Come to me. Let me clasp thee 
again, my beloved child.” 

And so he died with Lilian’s name on his 
lips, and they listened in silence and awe. 

Lilian’s loss had been a “‘ sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow” to Sir Richard Allington. 

In witnessing Clarice’s deep emotion, Sir 
Herbert felt sure he had done her an injustice 
and misjudged her sorely. 

He left her alone for some time in simple 
respect for her grief, and wandered by himself 
over the grounds of the Manor House. 

Clarice crept softly to her little bedroom, and 
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looked through the window at the gardens of 
her old home. Her face ghastly pale half- 
frightened her as the mirror reflected its ashen 
or. There was the seal of a sin upon her 
row. 

Presently Sir Herbert returned. He found 
Clarice in the dining-room, and he went up to 
her and gently smoothed her hair and held fast 
her hands. 

She read aright that gaze of infinite love. 

All the memories of her old childish days had 
been crowding in her mind, for Sir Richard 
was the link that had bound them to her, and 
now he, too, had gone. 

“My darling,” how can I comfort you?” he 
asked, drawing her towards him. ‘“ You: do not 
love me, Clarice, You are miserable when I 
am with you. Yet I have tried but cannot 
leave you.” 

How she wished at that moment that the 
hateful past could be all blotted out—that the 
brief delirious folly of marrying Dudley bore no 
evil fruit. Sir Herbert again saw the flash of 
that strange terror flit over her face; it came 
like a foreboding of ill to them both. 

‘Is there anything you dread?” he said, ina 
low voice. 

““No—no,” she cried, trembling, “I am 
bewildered to think you love me after all.” 

“Trost me, my wife,” he whispered, bending 
over her. ‘Have confidence in me. Do not 
let us throw happiness away for ever.” ; 

A sudden joyful radiance spread itself like 
light over her face, spite of her recent grief. A 
warm glow changed that deadly pallor; the 
dark, lustrous eyes had deeper, tenderer shadows. 

“Ts that old love for a worthless man still in 
existence ?”’ he asked. 

She shook her head. She was not false, for at 
that moment she loathed DudleyIvors. _- 

“I want you, child, to come to me with love 
in your eyes,” he said, passionately, and took 
her in his arms. 


(To oe Continued.) 
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THE ROSE OF CRECY. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DISOWNED. 





Tue St. Eunes were an old family, justly | 
proud of their descent—people sometimes said | 
they were just a little too proud of it, and that 
they believed in their own perfections a little 
too strongly, but of this we cannot say. 

Like many other remarkable people the St. 
Eunes were staunch Conservatives not only in | 
politics, with which they interfered little, butin 
ideas; what their fathers had done they did, 
every family tradition was closely kept up, and | 
it was a proud boast that during the seven cen- | 
turies which had elapsed since the title had been | 
created it had descended in unbroken succession | 
from father to son; and no Earl of St. Eune had | 
ever married a lady who had not a title in her 
own right. 

It’s a long lane that has no turning. There 
came a day when the hair of every living 
member of the house of St. Eune stood on end | 
with horror, and the departed earls turned in | 
their graves with grief—at least, people said it 
was enough to make them. 

Iva Danvers, second son of the reigning earl, 
was mad enough, wicked enough—we quote the 
words of his own family—to marry a pretty 
country girl, the daughter of a farmer near |; 
Oxford. 

He was only two and twenty, and though a 
younger son a popular favourite. Everyone had 
a good word forlva Danvers. Girls had danced 
with him at balls and fétes in preference to far 
more eligible suitors,and mammas had been 
heard to regret he was not the elder son—Vis- 
count Danvers, though an excellent parti, was, 
well, just a little heavy. 
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[THE PRETENDED HEIRESS. ] 


Never did popular opinion change more 
quickly ; from the day society learned his mar- 
riage Iva was looked on as a black sheep, 
people shook their heads and pitied the earl and 
countess for having such a son. 

Lord and Lady St. Eune rather pitied them- 
selves, but they were people of prompt resolu- 
tion, and their pride greatly exceeded their feel- 
ings, thus they made up their minds to lose their 
son rather than accept such a very ineligible 
daughter-in-law. The family solicitor was 
entrusted to say as much to Iva Danvers. 

The young man was indignant. 

** My wife is a lady; Mr. Hope,” he returned, 
curtly ; “if her father is a farmer she has all the 
essentials of a gentlewoman—her sister is married 
to an officer in the army.” 

Mr. Hope sighed. 

** You see, Mr. Iva,”’ he explained, “the earl 
and countess have made up their minds not to 
receive Mrs. Danvers, they refuse to do anything 
for you if you remain in England.” 

«In short, I am to be bribed to leave the 
country, you had better state things plainly, 
Hope.” 

«Lord St. Eune is willing to purchase youa 
commission in the army and to allow you five 
hundred a-year for three years on condition that 
you reside out of England and never seek to in- 
troduce your wife to your relations.” 

The blue veins stood out like thick cords on 
the young man’s forehead ; for five minutes he 
did not speak. If only he had seen a chance of 
earning a position for himself—ay, and for one 
dearer far, in England he would have rejected 
his father’s offer with the scorn he really felt for 
it, but, alas! he saw none. 

«Tell the Earl and Countess of St. Eune,” 
said he to Mr. Hope, speaking with slow, pain- 
ful distinctness, ‘that I accept their offer on 
one condition—the purchase money for my com- 
mission must be paid to me, I will make choice 
of a regiment for myself, and enter it under an 
assumed name. I wish to discard the ‘ family’ 
quite as much as they do me. Lord and Lady 


¢ 





| St. Eune have cast me off like a criminal ; a day 


may come when in their lonely old age they may 
pine for a son’s affection and companionship. If 
such a day come I shall have my revenge. I 
swear that from this time forward I will be dead 
to them.” 

“ Do not take hasty oaths, Mr. Iva,” said the 
solicitor, anxiously. “Lord Danvers is not a 
strong man, ina few years’ time you might be 
heir yourself, and the earl and countess glad 
enough to recall you.” 

“It will make no difference. If my brother 
were dead to-morrow I should never assume the 
title ; I break off all connection with the house 
of St. Eune.” 

“ Consider, Mr. Iva, the title—the grand old 
Manor Castle—be careful.” 

Iva smiled. 

“Thave broken one of their traditions, I may 
break another. If my brother die unmarried 
before my father I certainly shall.’’ 

Mr. Hope was a bland man, not deceitful but 
bland—there is a great difference between the 
two. He modified Iva’s sentiments very much 
before he reported them to the earl and countess. 
They agreed willingly to their son’s proposal ; 
the allowances were paid over to him and he dis- 
appeared ; what regiment he had joined, under 
what name he served, in what quarter of the 
globe he and his wife pitched their tent no one 
knew—no one cared. 

Certainly not the earl and countess, people 
said; the noble pair appeared as dignified and 
cheerful as before the break in their family 
circle. 

"They never mentioned Iva’s name, his por- 
trait was removed from the picture gallery, his 
room was dismantled and occupied by another, 
the few possessions he had left at the Castle 
were given away. If ever a person seemed 
utterly forgotten it was the Honourable Iva 
Danvers. 

But seeming is not always real, however; 
people may try to stifle their feelings, very few 
have contrived quite to do. without a heart. The 
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earl never went down the rose garden Iva had | her colour a rich peach-like “bloom, the queen 


designed without a pang of memory; the 
countess never entered her low basket carriage 
without a regret for the son who used to drive 
her. 

They never mentioned him, they tried to 
think of him as dead, but they did not quite suc- 
ceed—they were but human in spite of their 
biue blood. 

Viscount Danvers did his best to consele them. 
He was a wonderful young man, @ son, 
a pattern to the rising generatiom; -peopleene+ 
spected him, feared him, a greet many ever 
looked up to him, but no one lowed:him.. So 
long as we are human ourselves: our hearts will. 
warm to seapegraces sooner tham to. models.of | 
excellence. 

Lord Danvers, we repeal wassas wonderful! 
young man; he made : tenants” 
dinners, he canvassed: fén* chanihailiée societies, 
took the chair at religious: meetings; amd finally 


THE BETRESSB. 


Far enough away from the ancestral home 
of the St. Eunes, far enough away from dear 
old England with its family customs and family 
pride, in the south of France. ina little village 
washed by the waters of a southern sea, lived a 
retired officer and his two daughters. 

We have described Captain Lestrange’s young 
ladies as his-dawghters, beeamse he always in- 
troduced them to strangers as such; but in 
reality only one possessed the title ; Gabrielle 
Brunton was the only child of his late wife’s 
sister, an orphan, who had been: left in his 
charge, and whom he treated as kindly and 
tenderly as his own child Daisy. 

Captain Lestramge had not lived long at 
Crécy, he had come there avowedly for. his 
health, and because living was cheap in the re- 
mote French village, and an officer on half pay 
and without any private means could not afford 
expensive quarters. For the rest he might 
have searched far before finding a prettier home. 
Crécy seemed a favourite of nature ; beantiful 
southern flowers, rich fruits, grand old trees, 
shady walks, picturesque vites, all‘ were to be | 
found there. 

Nor was the small place without its society, 
there were a few French families of the upper 
class, and a good sprinkling of Euglish people 
who had come there because it was cheap, or 
else for the same reason as Captain Lestrange, 
because its warm sheltered position was pecu- 
liarly favourable to consumptive. patients. 

The inhabitants one and all welcomed Cap- 

tain Lestrange and his daughters—very few 
inquired the precise relation, both girls called 
him papa—warmly, the little community opened 
wide to admit them, and in a short time the 
young ladies were the favourites of the place. 
Both of the same age, eighteen, each being beau- 
tiful in their different styles, the two girls were 
peerless, and ‘the gallant French gentlemen 
called them the beauties of Crécy, the Lily. and 
the Rose. 

Gabrielle the 


was rose, 


being tall. and | 


| of flowers might well be called her emblem. 
At eighteen she was a woman, with a woman’s 
knowledge of life and the world’s ways. Her 
cousin was a child—a child with:golden hair 
and soft, pleading blue eyes, a fase almost 
spiritual im its delicate colourless beauty. There 
were two months betweensthe girls, but stran- 
gers always imagined there must bevas many 
years. 
: Everyone admired Gabpielie; henbeanty, took 
all hearts by storm, amii\familiarity: did not 


lessen the charm ; no one everttined| of’ looking 
at her perfect face. Admirationn she: had from 
all, deep passionate love from somes butmo one 
ever gave her the reverential aeatenaiahieet: 
they lavished on Daisy, or, as: loved 
bo translate her ne SS 


dearly, only she loved herself best. 

“Is it not Daisy’s right to hear the'story 
too ?” shé asked herunele, gently; “* shall we not 
wait until she comes home ?” 

“No,” returned the man, who had been a 
brave soldier, and whose heart was so true and 
loyal he would do his utmost to save his dar- 
ling a pang, “no, my little Daisy is like her 
mother, she will never make'a woman -of busi- 
ness. I leavyeherin your care, Gabrielle ;I know; 

ou will be as true'to her as though you were 
er own sister.” ; 

Gabrielle promised. Ah, how often: that 
scene came’ back to her with a bitter’ remorse, 
how often she traced all the sorrow of her life 
to that one broken promise. 

Captain Lestrange spoke lone and gravely; 
when he had ended he took a pareel from his 
desk and gave it to Gabrielle. 

«« When I am gone, child, when I'am buried, 
remember you are to leave me here, I can- 
not sleep by my dear wife, but I will not be 
taken back to the country which disowned us 
both; then you and Daisy must go straight ‘to 


| England, drive direct to Bedford Square, and 


tell Mr. Hope all; you will find his address:in 
the papers I have given‘you; he is a just man 
and will see that the heiress of the St. Eunes 
has her rights.” 

« But, uncle,” objected Gabrielle, “it is so 
long since you have seen this Mr. Hope, he may 
be dead, or a thousand things.” 

« He-is alive still, Lhave proof of it, my‘care- 
ful Gabrielle; he is an old man, turned seventy 
now; but he will be your best friend, and, re- 
member, Gabrielle, not a word to Daisy, I will 
not have her alarmed needlessly.” 

Gabrielle left the room, she locked the papers 
carefally away, and then returned to her post. 
When Daisy came in from: the service at the 
English chapel she founder reading .a book 
and Captain Lestrange quietlyasleep. 

“ You are not going out, surely?” said Daisy. 

Gabrielle’ threw down her book, wrapped’ a 
shawl round her, and was about to open the 
glass windows which led down through: the 





slightly made, although there was something of ; garden to the sea-shore. 


inajestic grace about her ; her hair, black as the 
raven’s wing, her eyes like two shining stars, 


i “Qnty fora breath of air, dear. My head 
‘aches badly. It is so hot here.” 


| «J believe I! ghould —. 
»i,.own, you don’timean it? You 


Daisy never raised a remonstrance; she 
always gave in to Gabrielle, and the petted and 
spoilt beauty walked rapidly down the path till 
she stood on the shore listening to the soft, 
sweet music of the waves. 

Wasthat all she came for? Surely not. One 
minute:mone, and then a hand) was laid upon 
her shoulder, a strong: arm» drew her down toa 
close embrace, and warm, passionate kisses fell 
upon her lips. oi a. 

«My: ing, ught wo not disap- 

ind: me, rbrielle. T think you grow love- 
ier time: I see you.” 
ie 3 ad re ya 0 J 
0 myuncle 

Doom mean. onleuiaa asked the younc 
man, gravely, ‘For poor Daisy'’s-sake-I should 
be: sorry.” 

“Tido nob know. He has:beemtaliciag: of the 
past, and telling me of hisdiféeim England. I: 
seemed, “3 

“T have oftem wondenedi! 


I cannot stay 


a Lestrance 
nglish:meostiyv 


« Gabrielle, why, will you mobil} me-speak to 


is blessing upon our union before he dies.’ 
| © [don?t waa ito be married just yet Philip.” 


|. © Youx hamee put) me off. so many) times, 


~“you\-are:trifting 


with me x 

And if I wene?” i raising her 
Gabrielle, my 
will besttue to 


ime higeweive, the passion: of his 
“T oniy-spoke-im jest. Phil, you andi Daisy 
50. ludiix: imp eammest, you can 


me?” 


'| neither of you. see-a joke; 


“I can’t help being anxious, dear,” half 
apologetically ; “you are so bright and beau- 
tiful, you are fit for a queen, and I can give 
you so. little besides my great love.” 

She did not tell him, ,as many another girl 
would have done, that his love was sufficient for 
her, but she nestled in his‘ arms, and let him 
kiss her red arched lips—that was all. 

«There is no reason why we should not be 
married at once,” said Philip, holding the girl 
clasped in a close embrace almost as though he 
thought she would eseape:him. “My income is 
larger than your uncle’s.” 

« He loves me 80,’” whispered Gabrielle, ‘you 
would not take me from him while he needs me, 
Philip? It will not be for long.” : 

« And-you will be mine, then, my own darling 
wife ?” 

These words had seemed sweet to her once. 
She had loved once'to think of the pretty little 
home Philip had made ready for her ; but to- 
night the words jarred upon her. 

“You have: my promise,” she said, simply. 
« Surely you can trust me,” 

“It is very hard’ he returned, sadly, “to 
leave you here, where no one knows my claim 
on you. I shall have to go to Paris to-morrow 
for the firm; and: I may’ not be back for a 
month.” 

A month seemed a long, long respite to 
Gabrielle. 

“You will enjoy yourself very:much. 1 have 
often longed to see Paris” 

«I am only going for the firm; they have 
another house at Paris. It is mot toointeresting, 
Gabrielle, to be English correspondent’ to 4 
wholesale wine me Zo ; 

But she did not sympathizewith him, in spite 
of her rich southern: beauty and softened voice. 
There was no sympathy in her nature. Se 
first was Gabrielle Brunton’s motto. 

“ Good-bye,” said Philip Clive; holding her 
by her two hands fast prisoner in his. “ Good- 
bye, my queen. Next time-we meet you shall 
not send me away again: I will not go until 
you have given me my answer; and told me 





when I may take my bright, beautiful bird to 
her nest.” 


* 
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« Papa has gone to bed,” was Daisy’s greet- 
ing, when her cousin stepped lightly in through 
the French windows. “ Ella, darling; I begin 
to hope he may stay with us a long while yet, 
he seems so much better to-night.” 

«“ Hope son, child,” said Gabrielle, with a 
strange earnestness in her voice, “‘it‘is best for 

ou.” 

“Tsanything the matter, Ella ?” 

«“ Nothing,” pettishly, «‘ let me alone, do.” 

They had supper ‘almost in: silence; sand then) 
they went to bed); Daisy: was asleep as soom as | 
her head touched the pillow, Gabrielle sat’ brush- 
ing out the raven splendour of her hair and 
humming a low, sweet love. song. 

When she felt sure her cousin was.too soundly 
asleep to be lightly disturbed she took the 
packet Captain Lestrange had: given her and 
read the letters again and again, her:dark: eyes 
sparkling: strangely. 

“Tt is difficult,” she saidy halé aloud,“ but 
not impossible. Fortune favours the bold.” 

She: stood before tie: cheap; shabby mirror, 
and held the little lamp.so: thatitsrays might 
fall on her face. 

“Yes,” she reflected, “ Lam-acgreat deal:more 
fitted for prosperity than that child, Daisy ; she 
would be miserable in sucha position, but I shall 
glory in it. Llook like: the daughiterofa hundred 
earls. Oh!I shall managevit all. Imean to be 
Lord Sts Hune’s heiress: Poor Philip,” re- 
fleetively,. “(bathe will get ower it.:: Surely 
nature did hot give me such aface. to marry a 
clerk at 4 salary ofa hundred and ninety pounds 
a-year.” 

The next) day at sunset there was. great 
mourning im) the: humblehome. Captain 
Lestrange. died with his hand clasped fast in‘ his 
child’s, and hersweet fai¢e the last he looked on, 
he passed from this: world’sidark shadows,| his 
last word a prayer for his daughter. 

She, poor child; was utterly broken’ down, 
she-seemedinecapable of a single thing, it-was 
Gabrielie who, took the: lead,, who made the 
arrangements for the simple: funeral which, 
according” to Prerich. regulations, must. be: so 
soon, 80 vety soon,, who» ordered the:: scanty; 
mourning; and im reply to all inquiries: of! 
pasteur, doctor,and English clergyman, assured! 
their kind ‘questionerd that they-were going to 
England to their friends. 

“What can: you méan, Elia?” asked Daisy, 
after the funeral was over and the two' were alone 
in their sorrowful home. ‘“ We have ‘no friends 
in England.” 

“ You have not, my chere;’’ returned Gabrielle, 
affectionately, “but: all my father’s family live 
there, they are very wealthy, Daisy, and,of 
course, my home. must be with them, and yours! 
too, little ome.” 

Daisy wondered these | great relations had) 
never come forward before but allowed Gabrielle 
to be a burden on her father for many years; 
her cousin anderstood the unspoken thought. 

“It was my father’s wish, poor, proud man, 
that I should never seek them until I was| 
obliged, but the necessity has come: now; :we' 
cannot live on air, and: neither of us is fit’ for! 
work,” 

“TI think'that I would rather work,” timidly. 
“T should not like to live on charity, Hila.” 

“ Nonsense, child.” 

Pe And I thought you weregoing to marry’Mr. 
live.” 

“Then you made a mistake, little one, 
Philip Clive and I are good. friends; nothing 


more,” 


i : Tam sure he wants:to be something: more, 
ila, 

“ Hardly, he left Crécy without once coming 
near us.”’ 

“ Has he gone away ?” 

“ Didn’t you know he. has‘gone ‘to Paris-for 
Several weeks ? Well, when he comes back he 





will find-as gone too.” 
“But where shall we go, Gabrielle ?” wist- 


folly: “Neither of'us has ever been»in Eng- | 


land in.ourlives, and we must stay somewhere 
Until: we! camfind your relations.” 

“Thave thought of that.’ 

And soishe had: By dint of skilful inquiries 
amongsome of the Enylisia at Créey she had 


learned that there was a very zespectable hotel 
quite close to the railway terminus, and also 
within an easy drive or walk of Bedford Square. 
She overruled all poor Daisy’s objections: 

Two days after Captain Lestrange had been 
buried the two girls: were fairly on their way. 
It was a long; telious journey, but Gabrielle 
cared little, she wasion her way to grandeur and 
splendour; she cared little for poor Daisy’s 
lanrentations as: they were borne rapidly away 
from the pretty, tranquil village and: the spot 
dearest in the world to her—her father's 
grave. 

Even Gabrielle felt a little wervous when they 
were actually in London. The people at the 
hotel seemed a little surprised at their arriving 
alone, but Ella was skilful manager; she took 
care to say that their guardian was: but! lately 
dead, and they had come over 'from Frahce'to 
seek out their Bnglish relations. 

Daisy’s pale face and heavy eyes and deep 
mourning. dresses quite bore out this: state- 
ment. 

A good: night’s rest and a substantial Bnglish 
breakfast had fitted Gabrielle for'any amount of 
fatigue, she felt quite able: to beard ‘Mr. Hope, 


iand very early she and Daisy. got ready for! their 


expedition. 

“How you tremble, child,” said i Gabrielle, 
not unkindly ; “do try aud: have more self-pos- 
sessidn, the trouble will beall mine, I shall have 
to do all the talking.” 

I wish you’d leave me at home, Gabrielle.” 


« Nonsense; I couldn’t go to a solicitor’s 


offices by myself.. How-unlike we are; Daisy, no 
one would take us for cousins.” 

«No; I am like dear papa, amd you are the 
image: of my aunt.” 

“JT do not think you a bit like uncle,’ said 
Gabrielle, with unnecessary sharpness. 

Mr. Hope lived in Bedford Square, which, as 
everyone knows; is not so very far:from Hol- 
born, and so Daisy:and Gabrielle, by dint of 
asking their way several times, at last arrived 
before: a: substantial-looking house: and found, 
on looking at the latter’s:pretty French waten, 
that it was yet not quite half-past ten. 

«Gan I see Mr. Hope?” asked Gabrielle, 
with a self-possession which was surprising in 
one so » especially considering she hadi 
not’ been four’and twenty hours: in England. 

‘Mr. Hope senior?” inquired: the clerk; “ he 
never'sees' anyone without an appointment.” 

*T think he will:see:me,” returned Gabrielle, 
calmly, “1 am:Miss Danvers,” 

Inipressed by-her:manner and perhaps more 
so by her beauty, the clerk consented to take 
in her: name. to the senior partner. 

A moment more and the two girls: were 
usheréd into a comfortable room, more like a 
library than an office, A white-hairediold man 
with intelligent features and clear; piereing 
dark eyes,rose on their entrance: 

“I think there must be some mistake,’ he 
said, courteously... “I wasmot aware there was 
a Miss Danvers?’ 

«TI am Iva Danvers’s only child,” returned 
Gabrielle, throwing back her veil and: looking 
at the old lawyer with her beautifuleyes. “I 
was born abroad, but. he told me that if ever 
I was in trouble I was to. come to England and 
ask you to befriend me.” 

«His child,” muttered Mr: Hope, quite taken 
aback. “ Iva:Danvers’s child, and is this young 
lady your sister ?” 

“Oh, no; we are cousins. Her father brought 
me up when mine:died, he was very good to me, 
but when. he died and we were alone. in the 
world I knew of nothing but to fulfil my father's 
wishes and come to.you.” 

«“T suppose: you..are aware your father left 
England at grave variance with his parents?” 

“You 

“He offended them and they cast him off; 
later on, when their elder son died and when his 
son soon followed him, the earl and countess 
were anxious to recall your father ; they adver- 
tised in almost every foreign paper, they did all 
in their power, but they obtained noclue to him. 
Do you know if he'saw the advertisements ?” 

«My -father has been dead ten years,” said 
Gabrielle, simply. 





‘And since when have you known your 
story ?” 

“T have known it in part for years, my uncle 
told me the rest the Sunday before he diedhe 
told'‘me to come to England'with Daisy, we have 
always been like sisters.” 

«Bat we can’t be any longer,” said Daisy, 
speaking for the first time ; ‘‘ Gabrielle will be 
very rich—won’t she?” turning to Mr. Hope. 
“And Lam going out as a governess.” 

He wondered what there was about the sweet, 
childish face so familiar to him, and why he pre- 
ferred thisunknown gitl to Iva Danvers’s only 
child, yet so it was. 

“Yes,” he said, after'a‘long, long pause, “ if 
your cousin can prove her'parentage she will be 
very rich indeed; she will be Viscountess 
Danvers, and; when her grandfather dies, 
Countess of St. Eune.” 

** | have the proofs. here,” answered Gabrielle, 
producing them. 

Mr. Hope examined them in ‘perfect: silence. 
There was the certificate of the marriave of Iva 
Danvers and Lucy Mostyn, and of the birth of 
their only child, Marguerite Gabrielle. More 
important than all, there was a small sheet of 
paper with the writing Mr. Hope knew’so well, 
asking him to do all he could for the writer’s 
child, and the note was signed Iva Danvers. 

It allseemed plain. There was no flaw in the 
evidence, no single missing link; and yet the 
old man’s heart did not warm to this beautiful 
girl as it ought to have done to his old favourite’s 
child. There was something to the solicitor 
almost repelling in the young girl’s selt-posses- 
sion and exactness. 

“Thave no doubt,” he said, calmly, “that 
Lord and Lady St. Eune will be perfectly satis- 
fied that you are their grand-daughter, and will 
welcome you in due course as such. They are 
living at the Manor’ Castlé, in Blanishire, at 
present; but’ I will communicate with them at 
once and let you know the result.” 

Gabrielle gave hint the address of the hotel. 
When she rose to go something in the sweet, 
tited face of her'companion touched Mr: Hope. 

Where had he seen those eyesibefore?’ How 
piteously weary they looked. 

« Yowhave not introduced me to your cousin, 
Miss Danvers,” he said, gravely: 

“Oh, I am Daisy Lestrange,” replied the 
girl, taking the answer on herself. 

« And what are you going to do?” asked the 
old, man; with’ a touch of | fatherly kindness. 
« Have, you no friends in England like your 
cousin?” 

“ Oh, no, Mr. Hope, I had no one but papa. 
We have no grand relations. Ithink papa must 
have been an orphan, for I never heard him 
speak:of any father or mother.” 

« And you mean to bea gowerness. Well, if 
I meet with anything likely to suit you I will 
let you know.” 

«© Meddlesome old man,” commented Gabrielle 
when they were in thesquare again. 

«“ He meant it kindly, Ella.” 

«Asif I should let my cousin be a governess, 
indeed !” 

Daisy thought privately she would very much 
prefér it to being foisted on Ella’s grand rela- 
tions against her will. 

Mr. Hope’s next visitor was a yount man of 
thirty—a good specimen of an English gentle- 
man, tall, well made and handsome, and-with 
that unmistakeable air of good breeding so 
common in the upper classes. 

“Tg there anything wrong, Hope ?” he asked, 
cordially, as the’ solicitor related the prugress 
of their business: ‘Do you think the mine’s 
going to fall in and my uncle be ruined ?” 

«The mine will be a great success. I was 
thinking of you, not your uncle.” 

“Don’t fidget about me,” laughed his client, 
good-tempereily. “If it’s my health you're 
anxious about, I beg to assure you it never 
was better; and, as to my prospects, though 
Lord. St. Eune keeps me on very short allow- 
ance at present, I suppose he will increase it 
some day.” 

Mr. Hope shook his head; he seemed really 
troubled. 

‘* Mr, Danvers,” he said, abruptly, “put all 
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that out of yourhead. You will never be Lord 
St. Eune.” 

“Don’t be gloomy, Hope. Of course Iva 
Danvers might turn up. Only, as everyone’s 
been hunting for him for years, and heard 
nothing, it’s not likely. I daresay if he did 
he’d remember my disappointment and do 
something for me. My mother said he was 
very generous.” ~ 

“ He’s been dead for years, 
Hope. “I’ve been hearing all about it. 
daughter has just been here.” 

Conrad Danvers looked crestfallen. 

“Do you mean that she will be the heiress 
and come in for everything ?” 

“Just so. The earl and countess couldn't 
prevent her if they tried.” 

“ Well, it’s a surprise certainly. You’re sure, 
I suppose, she is lva’s daughter ?” 

“Sure enough. She brought me the certi- 
ficate of his marriage, and her birth—not that 
of his death, by the way. But as he died in 
action, that’s accounted for.” 

“She seems a tclerably wide-awake young 
person.” 

**Immensely so.” 

* Pretty ?” 

“Very handsome, but, frankly, I did not like 
her.” 


«And you certainly can’t expect me to.” 


returned Mr. 
His 


CHAPTER III. 
TRUTH WILL OUT. 


Wuewn their little grandson died Lord and 
Lady St. Eune repented bitterly that they had 
quarrelled with Iva, they did all in their power 
to recall him, but, as time went on, and no news 
reached them, they feared he must be dead, 
and, ina measure, adopted their nephew, the 
Honourable Conrad Danvers, as their heir. 

Nothing could exceed the delight of the old 
couple when they heard Mr. Hope’s news, they 
would gladly have expended their fortune 
to procure such a treasure; it was inexpressibly 
sweet to them that one of their own descen- 
dants should succeed to the title, they quite 
forgot that her mother had been a farmer’s 
daughter, they were ready to welcome her as all 
their own. 

“« She will be a little shy and timid at first,” 
said the countess to her husband, “ but Iva’s 
child must be a lady, she shall finish her educa- 
tion this winter, and next season she shall come 
out.” 

But Lady St. Eune was fairly astonished 
when she saw her grandchild, the majestic regal 
beauty took her heart by storm. She had meant 
to love Gabriellé for her father’s sake, but she 
was intensely proud of her for her own; the 
young beauty was accomplished too, she spoke 
French and German as fluently as her mother 
tongue, danced with a foreign grace, and had a 
voice which, by itself, would have made her 
attractive. 

Lady St. Eune forgot her decision, or altered 
it; a good deal of the London season yet re- 
mainedy Gabrielle should be presented at once. 

She looked peerlessly lovely the day of her 


débit, and the old countess thought she had | 


never seen one so dazzlingly beautiful. Her 
court dress was of the richest white satin, trim- 
med here and there with old Venetian lace, 
strings of pearls twined round her neck and on 
her shapely arms. The heiress to a noble title 
and princely fortune, besides nature’s gifts, it 
was not wonderful that the young viscountess 
became the queen of the London season and 
that men vied with each other who should do 
her homage. 

Her wildest dreams were fulfilled. She forgot 
Philip Clive and his pretty village home, or, if 
she remembered them, it was only to wonder 
with scorn how he could have expected her to 
wear away her beauty in poverty and obscurity. 
She might have been.a duchess had she cared, 
but she did not—Gabrielle Danvers never gave 
any of her admirers decided encouragement, she 


| allowed them all to worship her at a distance, 
, but she never showed a preference. 

|_ She was very beautiful, she knew that, hut she 
believed she owed her success still more to her 
| being Lord St. Eune’s heiress; she had been 
just as beautiful at Crécy, only then she was 
poor. Somehow she did notcare to recall those 
days at Crécy, they were burdened with a great 
remorse. Once when her grandmother offered her 
as the choicest present she could make her an 
old likeness of her father, a medallion set in 
brilliants, Gabrielle shuddered and burst into 
tears 


“Take it away, please, grandmamma, I can’t 
bear to look at it; that is not how I remember 

pa r? 

“IT suppose he altered very much ?” 

“‘He was very handsome,” said Gabrielle, 
slowly, ‘‘this likeness makes him look proud 
and cold ; it is very foolish, but it seems to re- 
mind me of my Uncle Lestrange.” 

“Gabrielle,” said Lady St. Eune, suddenly, 
“was Captain Lestrange a gentleman ?” 

The young viscountess never hesitated. 

“He was as true a gentleman as any man 
I ever met, grandmamma.” 

“Tt seemed so-strange that you separated 
from his daughter, I fancied from that you felt 
she would be out of place here.” 

Gabrielle crimsoned. 

«I think Daisy would have been out of place 
here—not for your reason, grandmamma, but be- 
cause she is such a simple, childish little 
thing.” 

«You must invite her to spend her holidays 
here, Gabrielle ; I do not want it said that my 
grandchild is ungrateful.” 

Long before this Conrad Desmond and his 
beautiful young cousin had met. The deposed 
heir fully admitted his kinswoman’s fascinations, 
and yet perhaps he was the only man she knew 
who never paid her a compliment. He had no 
petty jealousy of her, she could not help being 
her father’s child, but there was nothing in her 
which ciaimed his affection; he admired her, 
but he never thought of the suggestion his 
mother had made, as soon as she saw Lady 
Danvers, that he should marry his cousin and 
so keep his old position. 

And she, well, Lord St, Eune’s heiress found 
she had a heartafter all, a heart she could not 
control; she, who had been unmoved by Philip 
Clive’s passionate wooing, poured out her whole 
love on a man who never showed her morethan 
a passing civility. At first she wished to marry 
him because he was a Danvers, later she forgot 
his name in an all-absorbing worship for him- 
self ; for his sake she refused men far richer and 
higher than he, in this world’s honours, for his 
sake only she repented bitterly of one thing in 
her past, a sin no repentance could now blot out, 
the black darksome sin of ingratitude, the cruel 
sin of breaking a promise to the dying. 

No one guessed her secret, Gabrielle kept it 
well; she never despaired of success, she saw 
Conrad often, surely in time she must win his 
heart. 

“You seem quite used to the loss of your 
prospects,” said old Mr. Hope to Conrad 
Danvers one day when he met him by chance. 
“This world’s a queer place, last season you 
were the most courted man in London, now you 
seem to have dropped out of society, and one 
hears of nothing but Lady Danvers.” 

Conrad laughed. 

«You'll think me absurd, Hope, but I do be- 
lieve ’'m more comfortable this year. You see, 
I was always hannted by an idea that Iva might 
turn up, well, now he has, or his daughter has, 
which is the same thing, and I know the worst, 
and it’s not so very bad after all.” 

“Hem! what’s your income ?” 

«Four hundred a year all teld, but then you 
know, fortunately, I had a profession before my 
supposed heirship turned up; as that has va- 
nished, I mean to turn to work in good earnest 
now, I can assure you.” 

‘It’s not in you, a Danvers couldn’t work ; 
people say there’s a much easier way of re- 
trieving your fortunes!” 

** Do they ?” 





' 





“Yes, why don’t you marry the syren who 
has robbed you of all?” 

“I don’t think it would answer—Lady Dan- 
vers is very charming, but she is not my 
style.” 

He parted from his old friend, and walked 
rapidly on, then he saw a little crowd gathered 
and stopped to inquire what was wrong ; a young 
girl had fallen down—been knocked down by a 
horse and cart, people told him. 

**There are no bones broken,” said an old 
doctor, who had been examining the sufferer; 
*‘ did the wheels pass over her ?” 

“No,” the crowd explained, “she had seen 
the vehicle coming, tried to quicken her pace, 
and fallen.” 

“ Weak from want of food,” whispered the 
doctor in Conrad’s ear, “ that’s about it I think, 
poor young thing.” 

The girl opened her eyes then, and Conrad 
saw she had a sweet face with golden hair and 
sad wistful blue eyes, he thought he had never 
seen such a winsome creature, she was very poor, 
but he knew she was a lady. 

“You are not fit to walk,” said the doctor, 
kindly, “ where shall I take you?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“T can walk quite well, thank you.” 

«I shall not leave you until youare at home,” 
said the old man, firmly. 

“The girl’s blue eyes filled with tears. 

«But. I have no home, and I don’t know 
where to go,” she said, simply. ‘I have tried 
so hard to work, but no one wants me.” 

Dr. James signalled his carriage, and lifted 
her into it, Conrad followed without a thougit 
of asking the doctor’s permission. 

* Poor child!” cried the old doctor, “ alone in 
London—let us hear all about it.” 

It was a very simple story : three months ago 
her father had died, and she and her cousin had 
come to England—her cousin was a great lady 
now, but she, Daisy, had no grand relations, she 
was all alone, she wanted to be a governess, but 
no one would engage her. An old gentleman 
her cousin knew had promi to recommend 
her, but, when she called, his clerk said he was 
engaged, it was not Mr. Hope’s fault, he had 
been very kind. 

Conrad started! his blood boiled with in- 
dignation. 

“Is it possible,” he eried, “that you can be 
Miss Lestrange, and that your cousin is Lady 
Danvers ?” 

“TI do not know,” said Daisy, “I called her 
Gabrielle Brunton, but Mr. Hope said she was 
to be Lord St. Eune’s heiress. Do you know her? 
Isshe well ?” 

«« T have the misfortune to be her cousin. How 
could she go and live in affluence, and leave 
you in such misery ?” 

“It was not her fault,” replied Daisy, ever 
ready to screen others from blame, “if I had 
wished it, she would have asked her grand- 
mamma to let me be with her, but I thought I 
should not like to bé dependent; it was very 
wrong of me.” 

« Well,” said Dr. James, breaking the silence, 
“Tam very glad we chanced to be passing. I 
think, Miss Lestrange, your troubles are over 
now, I want a governess for my little grand- 
children, and the post is quite at your disposal. 

« But you know nothing of me,” said Daisy, 
simply, “you found me in the street.” 

«I know you are a brave man’s daughter, my 
dear ; I have heard something of Captain Les- 
trange, I can trust his child.” 

« James,” said Conrad to the old doctor, 
some time later, when they were alone, “Iam 
living in London all by. myself, it’s awially 
dull.” ~ 

“I can’t make it any livelier, Conrad, I’m 
afraid,” returned the old man, unsuspiciously. 
“Mine is a dull house, nothing but old people 
and children, but you know you are always wel- 
come.” 

If ever any man was taken at his word the 

doctor was then—Conrad Danvers availed 
himself freely of the invitation so kindly give; 
he visited in Harley Street two or three times 4 
week, he played cribbage with old Mrs. James 
talked politics with her husband, romped with 
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the children, and fell head over heels in love 
with Daisy Lestrange. 

“ Darling,” he said to her, when the summer 
flowers were waning, “ will you be my wife? I 
am not a rich man, all I once thought mine is 
now your cousin’s, but I have enough for com- 
fort, and what I cannot give you in money I will 
make up in love.” 

“] think,” said the girl, shyly, “I would 
rather not be very rich ; if we lived in a grand 
house with heaps of servants we should see 
little of each other. Oh, Conrad, you have made 
me so happy.” 

«And myself? Little one, don’t you know 
you have the sweetest face in England ?” 

“Papa used to say I was pretty, but I always 
thought that was because he loved me so.” 

“Do you ever look in the glass, Daisy ?” 

She laughed. 

“Yes, sometimes. Conrad, do you know I 
often wondered you did not fall in love with 
went You see her very often, don’t 
you ?” 

“T used to when they were in town, they are 
down at the Manor Castle now, but, dear, evenif 
I had never seen you I should not have loved 
your cousin.” 

“ Does she know ?” asked Daisy, shyly. 

“That I want to make you Mrs. Danvers? 
No. Lonly told you to-night and I could not 
tell anyone else first.” 

“I don’t mean that,” blushing, “does she 
know that you and I are friends ?” 

“No,” with a stern look on his handsome face. 
“Tam not a cruel man, but I thought Gabrielle 
deserved some punishment for hercruelty. When 
she wrote to your lodgings and found you had 
gone away she was uneasy, I saw her conscience 
pricked her and I would not relieve her 
anxiety.” 

“That was unkind, Conrad.” 

“And what was her treatment of yon? For 
years she grew up under your roof sharing all 
youhad, then when trouble comes to you and 
prosperity to her she deserts you, it was heart- 
less, Daisy—utterly heartless.” 

“Don’t call her that,” said Daisy, pleadingly. 
“And you know her childhood was sosad and 
mine was so happy, we could not feel quite 
alike.” 

“TI thought you were brought u ether,” a 
little bewildered. pores 

“Afterwards, when Captain Brunton died, 
but he was a bad man, he was unkind to 
Gabrielle, and I know his violence almost killed 
my aunt.” 

“Dear,” asked Conrad, surprised beyond 
measure. “ Areyousure of this? Her father was 
my own kinsman, you know, Iva Danvers; my 
mother knew him well, she says he was the 
bravest, noblest man she ever saw ; his marriage 
was one of deep affection ; for his wife’s sake he 
gave up home, country, and wealth, surely his 
love must have lasted.” 

“I do not know,” said Daisy, simply. “I re- 
member my aunt a little, she was so sad and 
pale, mamma used to tell me I must love her 
very much becatise she was so unhappy.” 

“Then you remember your mother ?” 

“Perfectly ; papa was never the same after 
he lost her. See,” and she touched a locket on 
her throat, ‘ this is her portrait, I always wear 
it, it is all I have of hers.” 

It was a simple miniature representing a 
beszstifal girl of Daisy’s age, with hair like 

ers. 

“You have no likeness of your father ?” 

“No,” sadly. ‘Papa never would be 


Dr. James was not surprised at the news 
which awaited him, for he bad not been quite 
blind all these months of summer intimacy. 

.“‘ You will have a winsome wife,” he said, 
kindly, then with a twinkle in his eyes, “As you 
are no longer Lord St. Eune’s heir I suppose 
you may please yourself ?” , 

“ Decidedly ; I have no one to consult except 
my mother, and she never opposes my wishes.” - 

Lady May Danvers quite fulfilled her son’s 
statement. When she heard he was engaged 
to a penniless governess she felt a pang of dis- 
appointment, but then she remembered that her 





own marriage had been one of affection, and that 
Conrad was her only child, and though she had 
wished him once to marry Lord St. Eune’s 
heiress a closer acquaintance with Gabrielle had 
certainly cooled her wish ; so she wrote a warm, 
soothing letter of congratulation to her boy, 
and told him she should certainly come to 
London and call on Miss Lestrange. 

Lady May had been a litle doubtful as to 
the girl her son had chosen, but the first sight 
of Daisy’s fair, sweet face served to dispel her 
fears. 

*« My dear,” she said, simply, “ we both love 
Conrad, so we must be very fond of each 
other.” 

“And you won’t mind my being oniy a 
governess ?” 

Lady May smiled. 

“I am pleased with my boy’s choice. My 
dear child, ever since I saw you I have been 
wondering whom you reminded me of. Iam sure 
I know someone very like you.” 

“Tam like papa and mamma both,” answered 
Daisy. 

« You have lost them both, I think ?”’ 

« Yes, it is not a year yet since papa went,” 
looking down at her black dress. 

“ And your cousin, Lady Danvers, do you see 
much of her?” 

“She has not known my address till lately. 
Conrad thinks she and Lady St. Eune will call.” 

They did call. Gabrielle in vain attempted 
to dissuade her grandmother. Conrad had 
always been a favourite with the countess, and 
he was determined to show his betrothed all 
honour; besides, her ladyship did not quite 
approve her grandchild’s ingratitude towards 
Miss Lestrange. 

When she saw Daisy she was charmed with 
her, and as Dr. James was quite willing for the 
children to have a holiday, she carried her off to 
pay a visit at the Manor Castle. The earl was 
surprised. His wife did not often act upon 
impulse, but before a week had passed he was 
glad she had done so for once. is heart had 
never been drawn to any young girl as it was to 
Daisy. 

Only when Miss Lestrange came to them did 
the old couple discover there had ever been any- 
thing wanting in Gabrielle. Now a stranger 
showed them an affectionate attention their 
grandchild forgot. Gabrielle cared little. She 
was Lady Danvers, heiress of the Castle; all it 
contained must one day be hers. Daisy was 
welcome to win as much love as she pleased, 
provided she robbed her of nothing else. 

She had already robbed her of the one 
thing she most prized. Gabrielle always per- 
suaded herself that Conrad Danvers had loved 
her once, until Daisy stole him away. She 
would never forgive her—never; she hated the 
gentle girl, who had never shown her anything 
but kindness. She longed to be revenged on 
her. 

And Daisy never recked her danger. Daisy 
never suspected that Gabrielle would have 
rejoiced at her death, and longed for some mis- 
fortune to happen to her. Daisy was perfectly 
happy. Conrad was at the Castle. Everyone 
seemed to love her, and the girl throve on affec- 
tion, like a flower in the sunshine. 

A number of guests were staying at the 
Castle, among others the Duke of Barton. 
who was one of Lady Danvers’ devoted admirers. 
Gabrielle had resolved to marry him some day, 
only not until Daisy had become Conrad’s wife, 
and so taken for ever from her reach the dream 
of bearing that name. 

“Daisy,” said old Lady St. Eune one day, 
when they were alone together, “do you 
remember your uncle?” 

It was a painful question. The little she 
had known of Captain Brunton was to his disad- 
vantage, but she could not say so to his mother. 

“A little.” 

«Look at this picture and see if you trace any 
resemblance.” And she put the same likeness 
she had once shown Gabrielle into. the girl’s 
hand. “It was done just before he married.” 

She started. Daisy’s face was crimson with 
excitement. She kissed the pictured lips not 
once, but many times. 
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“This is not Uncle Brunton,” she cried. 
“This is my own dear father. How did you 
get it, Lady St. Eune? Often when I begged 
him to have his likeness taken he said he had 
had it done once for his mother, and he would 
never have it taken again.” . 

Lady St. Eune looked strangely agitated. 

“Did you know my grandmamma?” asked 
Daisy. ‘ Did she give you the picture ?” 

“Daisy,” said the countess, “this is the 
picture of my dear son Iva Danvers. Youssay it 
is that of your father. What am I to think ?” 

“TI know it is my father’s,” answered Daisy, 
with a strange decision. “Of course he was 
older and sadder when I knew him; but I could 
not be mistaken, I loved him so.” 

**What was your mother’s name, Daisy ?” 

** Lucy Mostyn.” 

«« And your aunt’s ?” 

* Gabrielle.” 

A dreadful suspicion seized on Lady St. 
Eune. Mr. Hope was then on a visit at the 
Castle, and she sent a message begging him to 
come to her at once. She related to him all 
she had just heard. 

« What can it mean, Mr. Hope? 
my real grandchild ?” 

“Lady Danvers has not a feature of your 
son’s,” replied the solicitor ; “look at this young 
lady’s eyes.” 

It dawned on Lady St. Eune then that every 
one who met Daisy wondered whom her eyes 
reminded them of,she knew the truth now—nher 
son Iva Danvers. 

The earl was sent for, then Gabrielle and 
Conrad. Verysimply Mr. Hope told the misguided 
girl they had discovered all. 

“Captain Lestrange entrusted you with the 
proofs of his daughter’s birth and you used them 
to usurp her rights. Listen, Miss Brunton. You 
may retain your position a few days longer by 
defying us, but you will have to suffer a public 
trial; if you confess your imposture now the earl 
and countess will pardon the deception and let 
you go free.” 

Gabrielle turned her dark eyes on Daisy witha 
look of hatred. 

** She is to be the heiress, she who would be 
happy in a cottage, and I-——” 

“Be thankful you are not in a prison!” was 
the stern reply. 

She signed the confession he drew up and then 
she left the room, and none of those three ever 
saw Gabrielle again. 

She knew the Duke of Barton would not 
marry her’now, but she was not withouta refuge; 
she believed Philip’s love would survive all, she 
could invent some plausible story—yes, she would 
go back to Crécy. 

She went, she reached the little village she 
had left so proudly not quite a year before, and 
as she walked towards her lover’s house she met 
a funeral procession. 

«* Who is dead ?” she heard someone ask of a 
little child, and the answer in the pretty, 
childish treble pierced her heart. ‘It is the 
English gentleman, poor Mr. Clive.” 

When Philip’s friends went to the grave the 
next day before leaving Crécy on their return to 
England, they saw a dark form stretched 
motionless on the turf; it was Gabrielle. When 
her last refuge failed her and she knew not 
where to go she had taken the life her sin had 
made such a burden. 

The villagers were simple, kindly people, they 
believed the “ Rose of Crécy” had come back 
and killed herself from grief for her lover’s 
death, they strewed her body with fair white 
flowers (the verdict was death through temporary 
insanity), and dug a grave for her at the side of 
Philip’s own. 

The real manner of Gabrielle’s death was not 
told her cousin for two years afterwards; it was 
not till she held her second child in her arms 
and wished to call it by her own second name in 
memory of her cousin, that Conrad told her the 
whole truth. They called the little one Hope, 
not Gabrielle. For all time now that name will 
have a painful ring in the ears of Lord St. 
Eune’s heiress. F. H. 
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MAKING A LIVING. 


In the great city of London some strange 
methods of earning a living-are followed. One 
of these is that of the early caller. He calls 
different tradesmen from one till half-past five 
in the morning. He sleeps ‘from six till the 
afternoon. His fee is well-earned, since but for 
his intervention his clients would often lose a 
day’s pay, if not be thrown out of work alto- 
gether, by failing to keep time. 

Not so deserving of encouragement are the 
**tup-pennies,” carrying on their ‘vocation in 
those quarters of London where pawnbrokers 
and poor people abound. They are’ feminine 
intermediaries between the -pawnbroker and 
folks anxious to raise a loan upon their belong- 
ings, who, rather than transact such business 
for themselves, are willing to pay twopence for 
every parcel conveyed to everybody’s “ uncle” 
or redeemed from his clutches. These go- 
betweens, it is averred, also-receive a quarterly 
commission from the tradesmen they favour with 
their patronage ; and so, one way and another, 
contrive to make a comfortable living out of 
their neighbours’ necessities. 

Another curious occupation is’ that of raising 
worms for fishermen. Some twelve’years ago, 
a fishing-tackle maker of Nottingham, in order 
to insure a constant supply. of bait for his cus- 
tomers, started a farm for ‘the rearing of 
lobworms, cockspurs, ring-tailed brandlings, and 
other worms in demand:‘among the disciples of 
Walton, who abound in the old lace town. To 
keep his farm stocked men and boys go out at 
night collecting worms in the meadows and 
pastures; a moist warm night yielding from two 
to six thousand worms. As soon as they are 
brought in they are placed in properly selected 
moss, field-moss for choice, to scour until they 
become little more than skin—freshly caught 
worms being too tender for ‘the anglers to 
handle; while “when a worm is properly edu- 
cated he is as tough as a piece of imdia-rubber, 
and behaves as a worm should do when putupon 
the hook.” When this condition is attained 
the worms are packed in moss.and ,put up in 
light canvas bags. for the market. This worm- 
merchant does not entirely depend upon the 
industry of his collectors, but.‘ breeds large 
quantities himself in his‘own garden—the com- 
ponent parts of his breeding-heap being a secret 
he not unnaturally keeps to himself. 
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MOSATOS. 


Tue first authentic account to. be found of 
any mosaic work in ancient Rome is given us 
by Pliny, who says that Sylla caused some 
“ stone-laid ” work to be made ;.and’from his and 
other sources of evidence we are justified in 
assuming the time of its introduction here to 
have been about eighty years s.c. This date 
corresponds with ‘the destruction of Corinth, 
when precious objects of -all kinds were carried 
to Rome, and naturally created a wish in the 
minds of wealthy Romans to possess mosaics as 
well as other luxurious embellishments. 

A very learned Italian writer has divided 
Roman mosaics into four classes, namely—tesse- 
lated and sectile, applied te pavements gene- 
rally ; fictileand vermiculated orpictorial, applied 
to walls and vaults. Of these the tesselated 
is probably the most ancient, and consisted of 
small cubes of marble, seldom averaging more 
than three-quarters of an imch square, worked 
by hand into such geometrial figures as when 
eombined would best compose a larger figure 
equally geometrical, but of course more intricate. 
It is probable that the first colours used were 
black and white. The best samples of this 
tesselated work occur at Pompeii and at the 
baths of Caracalla; but very fine specimens 
have been found in this country. 


The sectile or sliced work was formed, some 





say, of the different slices of marble of which 
figures and ornaments were made'; others hold 
that these slices were never employed to imitate 
figures or any actual subject, but produced'their 
effect solely through the shape, colour, and vein 
of the marbles which were contrasted. It is 
believed that no piece of fragment of ancient 
sectile work imitating a subject of any kind has 
yet been found ; and if it had been 'so employed 
we must have had examples at Pompeii, where 
the student may‘find all varieties of mosaic pave- 
ment known to either Greek or Roman. 

The most noble specimen of sectile work 
now extant is the splendid pavement of ‘the 
Pantheon at Rome, where the principal marbles 
are arranged, each of great superficial extent, in 
alternate round and square slabs. “Phe build- 
ing of the Pantheon was finished about thirty 
years before the Christian era. This kind of 
work required the employment of costlymarbles, 
and no remains of it have: been discovered in 
any other country'than in Ttaly. 








CECIL’S FORTUNE. 


A 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
‘POMPRET ‘WINS. 


Hap Kate’s world missed her ?—thagreat.gay 
world in which she had shone as the season’s 
belle buta twelvemonth since ? Yes, the-tide of 
fashion—new fashion—had rolled in and swept 
away the memory of peerless Kate from. the 
pleasure-seeking butterflies whose whole. exist- 
ence is passed in one round of delights, dancing, 
dressing, dining, drinking, the last of eourse 
only eonfined to the masculine element in polite 
society. There was anew, ‘beauty this season, 
a black-eyed, coral-lipped, .damask-cheeked 
American, a Mrs. Poile,and behold the-world ran 
mad after her, climbed,om raili d into trees 
to catch a glimpse of her as she passed in her 
earriage reclining amid -erimson satin cushions 
with her cream satin, parasol trimmed with lace 
at two guineas a yand shelering her from the 
sun of an English June. 

“The young Marquise, de St..Germaine, that 

retty: girl who dazzled the town last year’ with 

r blue-grey eyes and golden plaits, she ran 
away, actually ran away with a musie-master or 
something of the sort; they.say the marquis. is 
about tosue for.adivoree. Nobody knows where 
she is. She may be dead, she may have thrown 
herself into the Thames, poor thing.” 

“I suspect the Frenehman, made her .an 
indifferent sort of husband. I heard that he 
filled the house with ballet girls and actresses ; 
no wife could endure that.” 

This conversation took place on the roof of a 
summer stage coach which was passing through 
a very picturesque.and lovely portion of Surrey. 
The speakers were two officers belonging to a 
crack regiment quartered at Aldershot. 

The young men both belonged to the charmed 
circle called the upper ten, they were both big 
and blonde withfair moustaches and strong white 
jewelled hands. ‘They were cousins and very 
intimate with each other. They were haughty 
and cold and arrogant towards all beneath them, 
but yet they talked freely to each other before 
the other despised male passenger, a thin, dark, 
handsome young man in shabby clothes who sat 
with his hat drawn over his eyes either to shade 
them from the sun or in the whim of the 
moment he wished to fancy ‘himself alone, and it 
is more easy to do that if you shade your eyes 
even though the sound of human voices.be ‘in 
your ears. 

When this eccentric young man heard the 
others talk he listened with a terribleeagerness, 
the mentionof the Marchionessof Sti Germaine'set 
his heart beating and the blood tingling in his 
veins downto his very finger-tips. 

He would have given the whole world and the 
kingdoms thereof and the glory of them had 
they been his to give if he could have learned 





from the lips of these idle proud chatterers that 
Kate was alive, but he knew enough of the 
world to be aware ‘that if he asked these men a 
single question they would stare at him in 
haughty amaze at his daring to address them, 
for his eoat was shabby, his shoes were in holes, 
buttoned under his coat was the flute by dint of 
playing which he earned food and-kept. himself 
thus alive though in a constant fever of restless 
thought. 

His was the half-sayage melancholy of disap- 
pointed love. He found it impossible to mix in 
the world and do every day respectable work 
and ‘hold up his-head among genteel folk as he 
had done all his life until he lost Kate Ormond. 

Life seemed useless to him and the world a 
blank. He threw up the position’of secretary, 
he also threw up the excellent appointment 
offered to him of land agent in Staffordshire, and, 
since he had a talent for playing the ‘flute, he 
strolled:about and ‘played it at balls and water 
parties. In France he had playedit in the streets, 
and people had crowded about him with their 
eopper and ‘silver tribute; but he had not de- 
scended to thisin England. ‘He had been away 
from London now with a travelling hand for three 
months, he had managed to live, and that was 
all; and, we regret to-say it of our hero, but 
i seemed to- have no'ambition for anythiog 
else. 

Poor Cecil felt as if his life was ‘finished— 
that is ‘all the interest, and hope, and joy, 
were crushed out of ‘it’ for ever; but all this 
while he had believed that Kate was a happy 
wife, and perchance by this time a joyous 
mother ;.and when he remembered how good she 
was, how anxious’ to do her duty, he tried to 
make ‘himself content in thinking’ that she at 
least was happy. And now these cold men of the 
world speak of her as a disgraced wife, nay, as 
one who has possibly ‘drowned herself in despair. 

He listened for those men to speak again, but 
they ¢ ed ‘the conversation, and began to 
talk about horses. He dared not ask them any 
questions. 

The coach was going ‘to London, he was re- 
turning to‘his poor room in Marylebone Lane, 
he had not written to Mrs.’ Candy to’ask her if 
the place was still vacant. 

Cecil Renfrew was changed from an energetic 
and practical though imagmative youth into a 
mere dreamer. 

“Ifthe room is let, I must look out for 
another,’ ‘he said to ‘himself, “and when I get 
to London I must inquire about her; I shall 
be able to learn something of her in London, I 
feel that.” 

On went the coach through ‘the shady lanes 
that divided the verdant fields, a glorious 
panorama of lovely landscape spread out to left 
and right, but he saw it in the ‘officers’ smoking 
cigars. ‘Thesun went down red as blood behind 
a ridge of purple hills, then came a fragrant 
gleaming with the breeze laden with the scent 
of the new-mown hay, the nightingales sang 12 
the wood close at haud, then the moon rose an 
the coach stopped to change horses at a little 
roadside inn. 

Cecil Renfrew got down with the rest. The 
day had been hot and he felt very thirsty. He 
passed into the bar-parlour without ceremony 
and asked for a ¢lass of lemonade, ale, cider, 
anything. Hesatdowna moment. There were 
two women in ‘the room taking tea; they were 
talking freely and loudly. Suddenly the voice 
of one of them struck with the sense of familiar- 
ity upon his ear. . 

“Yes, the old lord is dead and the title and 
estates would descend to her if she were the 
legitimate child, but she is not. Iam the true 
Countess of Belgrave. My mother can prove 
her lawful marriage with the old earl; the 
lawyer always said he would give her up the 
certificate of the marriage if she would give him 
five thousand pounds. She’s ‘been twenty five 
years earning the money, ‘but she ‘has got t 
together now and next week the ‘trial is coming 
off. 
“The best feather in our caps is that the 
so-called heiress is missing, nobody knows what 
has become of her; she ran away from het 
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husband “and he is going to sue fora divorce | Cecil ran out to the coach and returned with | that time she had no other means of living, but 


next week. Some think she is dead, for‘ she went 
away with only the clothes she steed in and took 
very little money.” 

« Poor young thing,” said the other woman. 

Cecil pulled his hat still lower down over his 
eyes. “He was thankful ‘the woman did not 
recognise him; he knew her now—Cecilia 
Pomfret. She was well dressed and looked 
altogether prosperous and more content than he 
had ever seen her look. She was like the-sleek 
full-fed tigress, he said to himself, glutted with 
the life blood of ‘her victim, and gloating ‘in 
placid cruelty over its whitening bones. 

Pomfret, like her’sister, had-very much of the 
wild beast in her nature. ‘Theawoman who was 
talking to her was a good-natured, elderly 
person, looking something like a farmer's wife. 
Pomfret calfed ‘her ‘Mrs. Pratt. Both of them 
seemed to like plenty of cream in their’tea and 
to relish hot buttered muffins. 

A maid brought Cecil‘his ‘ale. He stood up 
and ‘drank it, turning his back to the ladies‘and 
still hoping not'to be'recognised, but the quick- 
eyed Cecilia-hatl too'quick eyes for him. ‘She 
had not recognised ‘hitn at first, for‘hiseyes were 
hidden and his attire‘ terribly shabby, but when 
he said “ Thank you” to the maid and paid'for 
the ale she knew him-at once. 

She crossed over to him and gave him:a smart 
tap on the shoulder. 

“Mr. Renfrew, congratulate me. I'am the 
legitimate ‘daughter of the late Earl of Belgrave. 
You know that the title descends to the ‘female 
branches in our line, therefore I ‘am the ‘real 
Countess of Belgrave. Your sweetheart isdead 
in America they say, or leading'‘a queersort of 
life in London, but you ought to‘know, for “the 
report is that she ranaway with you. Bléss‘me 
how white and wild the young’man looks. Why 
don’t you bow to me? IT amareal ladyship now 
ae the world will acknowledge me soon as 
such.” 

“Tf you'could ‘be proved’ Queen of England 
to-morrow, if you sat upon the throne-and' the 
world bowed’down to you, I shouldstill. despise 
you as the most cruel,’ the: most ‘false, the most 
diabolical woman ‘under the ‘sun.” 

Cecil spoke these words low, they ‘were only 
intended for the ears of ‘Cecilia’ Pomfret ; ‘his 
face was terrible'to look at, speaking, as it did, 
of a wretched life and a'future without hope; he 
was pale as ashes, ‘and his “white ‘teeth were 
clenched. 

Pomfret burst into a/shrill laugh. 

“Tam not afraid of ‘your angry looks,” she 
said. “I should like’to'tell‘yon my whole history 
and my mother’s history,and what led to ourall 
seeking the ruin of that*pampered doll called 
Kate Ormond. “We-have triumphed. Nowsoon 
T shall be the Countess of ' Belgrave, in my own | 
right, and my sister’ Vietorine; when the divorce 
is over, or as soon as the good-for-nothing Kate 
is proved dead, ‘will become the Duchess of Mon- 
talbert—the richest, most courted, most beauti- 
ful woman in Europe; her husband will worship 
her as he does now. Don’t tell me a word about 
tame goodness winning the prizes in’this merry 
world, nothing at allof the sort, it’s the spirited 
—those whom ‘you ‘call ‘wicked ones—that 
triumph and come tothe’places of honour.” 

“Tf so,” said Cecil, gloomily, * what must be 
their fate in the next world ?” 

But to this Cecilia Pomfret only ‘replied by a 
shrill, mocking laugh. 

“T should like ‘to’ tell you ‘the whole story,” 
she said, ‘and I will.” 

Cecil paused. 

“ Hating you and your conduct as I do,” he 
said, “it is odd'that I can listen to you, ‘but I 
am humanand T‘havea deep curiosity to learn 
why you hated one so beautiful, so gentle, so 
divine as Kate Ormond.” 

“Twill tél you all, Mr. Renfrew—but the 
coach is going.” 

“Let it go without me, I “have ‘nothing to 
carry, I will walk the rest of the’distance in ‘the | 
cool hours before the-sun rises.”’ 

““My gracious, nothing to carry? Have you 
then only the clothes you stand im?” cried Miss 
Pomfret, with‘another of her-shrill laughs. 





a small black bag, which he threw into a 
corner. 

«My worldly goods and chattels,” he said, 
with a grim smile; ‘does not the idea amuse 
you, Miss Pomfret ?” 

** Yes, it does;”’ she said, bluntly, ‘“‘ because 
you are such an idiot—you choose to throw up 


> 


she said to herself that she would be the ruin, 
soul and body, of whatever children were born to 
Charles Ormond. 

«‘ There was only one child, Kate. She taught 
us, Victorine and myself, to detest her from her 
birth. It was at first her scheme to steal her 
vamd sell her as a slave to some circus people, but 


work and good situations worth hundreds a+year |#se was so well guarded that my mother found 


that you may wander about in rags and act‘the 
poor man. You will find, my dear Renfrew, that 
honesty and goodness don’t pay their way alone 
in this world. Why, bless my heart, they are 
not even respectable without a lot of money to 
back them.” 

“Tam quite aware of that,” replied/Geeil. “I 
admit that I am not at all respectatide; and 
now, if you please, will you tell me‘therstory 
which so excites my curiosity ?” 

“T will tell it—I don’t mind 'télling it -before 
Mrs. Pratt there, my friend,’she “has *heard-it 
over and over again ; at least,/she has'heartithe 


itvim possible. 

** At last it struck her that to throw some poor 
young man, handsome and romantic, in her way 
and induce them to fall in love with each other, 
‘then to separate them and hurry her into 
a marriage «with some man whom she did not 
love, themito’bring the lover on the scene again 
and so‘throw temptations in the way of the 
young wife'that«she might find her way to the 
divorce’ court;*would*be the best way to dye the 


(proud face:ofithe’false countess with shame. 


“«“Patiently,»unfalteringly, mymother worked 
toithis end. She brought'up us, her children, 


facts, but she does not know what hatred»we,|.inthe very essence of hate against Constance, 
were reared in—my-sister and mysélf/ I mean-— |(Countess 6f/Belgrave;and: Kate, her daughter. 


of Constance, Countess of Belgrave, and ‘her! 


“™Wewwere. both «educated »abroad and both 


only child, Kate @rmond, who stood/in our place’ |:spdke'Prench like‘Hnglish. My-sister Victorine 


—in my place, that is—for the earlwmuarried «my 
mother, Bertha Ringer. 
“She was thew 
and sexton in the -v 
north of Englandyélose to theestate-of theearl’s' 


father, for this husband*6fmy: mother was:none | wins:a game‘éf marbles. 


other than the Hathof Belgrave—the laterearl, | 


wentiupon the stage; shewas'lucky, for.she was 
beinghandsomeand wealthy, 


quiteheartless,and’ 
ter of the’ parish-dlerk, |clever.and «quite:unscrupulous, she svan made 
of Dundald, m “the jcer'fortune. 


“She: fsthearts aseasily as a boy 
‘My-mother:set-up as 


‘avfortune'téller, she called-herself the veritable 


that is tosay. ‘Atithat ‘time he was only*the |‘Mother = wf ‘four eentunies past. She 
painted h 


Honourable Charles*®rmond, with /his ‘elder 
brother’s life between him*and the title. 

«My mother was called Bertha Rimgerj‘her 
father »was clerk andesexton:ofiithemmrish, and 


my mother was a ‘prétty, @arkyeyed « girl, very. reputation, the 
ambitious, and so clevertthat the clercyman:éf'|she soomsaved : 


the parish had sent#hertorschool at his owmex- 


torepresent the:most ‘hideous 
wrinkles, and through »picking-~aprsome secret 
information and»making-asshrewd »guess here 
and there ‘she. contrived “to “establish such a 
i e@iasses, that 
edfgpounds, and 


then «webegan “to gput our scheme into opera- 


pense, and she cametback homeand was’a daiby |) tion. 


governess in the genteel families of the meigh- 


bourhood, ee, ines Charles | 'Youxknow'thatil contrived to | get we point- 


Ormond, in returmmg” throughithe 
lanes fromthe husttimg fieldsy met her and fell |, 
in love-with ‘her, «amd married her:secretly by 


recistrarinLonten, whereshemetihim ; but. he \then I broke it off: 


was poorand 2 “youmgy and if 


‘“Imeddinotitellyou how well itihas worked. 


ment \0f \lady’s«maid 'to Lady ‘that 
‘ewpacity "I ded ‘her “into ‘all -sorte-.df scrapes. 
Sheiloved:you; TEthrew:you imeach other's way, 
through. deceiving-you ‘both ; 
finally she married “the is, mry sister 


SSeanEp, : marquis. 
made his marviage “known he told her that bis |stepped \imand «made'hersowrstthed that she 


father would-never speak to him-again, would 
stop his allowance and disown him. . 

** She was content to bide her time; to-wailtfiil 
the old earl’s death, when Charles Ormond-ex- 
pected to come into an estate worth seven hun- 
dred a year. My mother went to Franee-by the 
desire of her husband, who lived with her; from 
there. they removed to French Switzerland. 
There I and my sister were: born. When we were 
still mere babes of. four or six years old, my 
father was recalled to England by the death of 
his father and elder brother, he was now Earl of 
Belgrave. 

“ His brother had been killed in hunting, his 
father had died of the shock, which brought on 
apoplexy, and my mother prepared tofollow her 
husband. She received a letter from him telling 
her that their marriage was a false one, that her 
children were illegitimate, that though,she-had 
been called Mrs. Ormond—abroad—she would 
never be calied Lady Belgrave anywhere—that, 
in short, he was going to marry the Scotch 
heiress, Miss Constance: Bruce. 

“My mother was frantic—she is a woman 
who-possesses. the qualities of ambition, venge- 
fulness, and determination in a very -strong 
degree. She hastened to England with the in- 
tention of making her ease public, but on appli- 
cation at the registry office a copy of the certi- 
ficate could. not be found, nobody had the least 
recollection of the affair,and my. mother was 
forced to the conclusion that she had been taken 
te » wrong place, which, in her confusion, she 
had not observed sufficiently, and that mock 
papers and mock clerks had been used. 

«She was in a frightful rage and she vowed a 
frightful vengeance. The. new earl was willing 
to allow her:and her ehildren the magnificent 
sum of two hundred pounds a year on condition 
of her living away and never troubling him. 





ramawaywith-youlthe-world:says. But you have 
not heardithe:entdEitall. 

““Qvily sacmonth-<ago a man called Williams 
informed my mother that he held the true cer- 
tificate of the marriage, which would prove her 
to be Countess of Belgrave and the widow 
Constance nobody—prove me to be the real 
Countess of Belgrave in default of male heirs and 
owner of all the estates. The man Williams 
claims five thousand pounds for the document. 
Well, we have it for him. -I-assure you I do not 
hide my light under a bushel; I live with my 
mother ina furnished house in Union Street, 
Mayfair. I give “at homes’ and I am known as 
the Countess'of Belgrave. 

“The trialis to come off next week: Now, 
answer me, will not courage and will accomplish 
anything ?” ; 

At that moment there arose a confused 
murmur of voices in the court-yard of the little 
country inn. 

“Bless me, what horrible news,” eried a 
voice. 

“Dreadful, awful, terrible,’ was. echoed all 
round. 

Miss Pomfret, whose face -was finshed, and 
whose. eyes shone, started and turned a shade 
paler. She was not.a nervous woman, but her 
soul was filled with a strange foreboding. 


(To ‘be Continued.) 








Tur Pactrric Rattway.—The . Dominion 
Government has:all but completed. negotiations 
with.an English syndieate for the formation of 
a company. with a capital of £20,000,000 to con- 
struct the whole of the Pacific Railway, a land 
subsidy of 50,000,000 acres being granted to the 


She consented.to accept these terms because at | company. 
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Masrz ARMSTRONG was but a child as yet. 
Nevertheless she was already a widow—or, what 
was equivalent, separated from her husband. 
Before reaching her sixteenth year she had met 
the man who was destined to disturb the whole 
future current of her life. 

She had not had the slightest idea, then, of 
what the relationship involved. Her mother was 
a gay woman of the world, whose chief pursuit 
was pleasure. 

The father, an easy-going, jovial-tempered in- 
dividual, with plenty of money and a fondness 
for social comforts, seemed to have no thought 
that his parenta) duty extended beyond provision 
for the material welfare of his family and the 
ambition that his children should have a fair 
education. 


There was in the mother’s breast a vague 
notion that religion, beside being the fashion, 
was a desirable thing to have; and she required 
that her two girls should, outwardly at least, do 
homage to the church. 

But this was never more than a sentiment; 
and neither Mabel nor Blanche ever rose to any 
higher conception of such obligations. 

They had lived all their lives in London. They 
lived, too, in good style; and their home was the 
familiar resort of those acouaintances of the head 
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of the house who liked good living and enjoyed 
the social delights of life. 

Mr. Armstrong was never known to be under 
the influence of liquor, as the phrase goes, but 
had acquired a taste for the pleasures of the cup, 
and although the shadow of that ruin which in 
tke end confronts its votaries was too often for- 
gotten in the midst of the excitements of the 
moment, it would ever and anon cast its dark- 
ness over the hearthstone, and fill the hearts of 
his family with dread forebodings. 

Mabel was then a school-girl, but she had 
made but little progress with her studies. What 
she had acquired was to be credited to her 
natural brightness and intelligence rather than 
to any effort on her part. 

She was almost exempt from discipline either 
at school or at home. She was a general 
favourite everywhere, and did very much as she 
pleased. 

When she took the notion, as was frequently 
the case, to evade her school duties she seldom 
suffered more than a mild reprimand. Her 
attendance at the Sunday-school was possessed 
of other attractions in her eye. There was a 
social atmosphere about the latter which in- 
terested her; and there were no irksome 
duties. 

She was of more than ordinary attractiveness. 
Nature had given her a compact, softly-rounded 
little figure, and a handsome, oval face, set off 
by two of the most roguish and expressive eyes 
that ever captivated a mortal. 

Saucy and piquant, she could almost make a 





susceptible man fall in love with her simply by 
allowing his glance. 

Of course she had plenty of sighing admirers 
in her train; but she was too much of a natural 
coquette ever to evince any particular pre- 
ference. 

Her parents never troubled themselves about 
her associations. No one of the young men of 
her acquaintance had as yet ventured over the 
home threshold, and she was unquestioned. She 
was the sunshine of the house ; and nobody ever 
thought of her as swiftly approaching the point 
where childhood merges into womanhood. 

She was coming rapidly upon a field of action 
in which she would need a_ discipline of 
character and a self-poise of which she was quite 
deficient. 

She knew almost nothing beneath the surface 
of the world about her. She had a childish faith 
in everybody—a faith which never questioned 
the motives of those about her. 

Again, while there was nothing in the slightest 
degree vicious in her disposition, she had a 
warm and impulsive nature as well as a way- 
ward one,and an inclination to do odd things 
that were very likely eventually to make her 
the victim of her momentary moods and pas- 
sions. 

Without guidance or control on the part of her 
parents, the danger was greatof her becoming 
the prey of the first designing person who en- 
countered her. 

However, amid all this untoward experience, 
she seemed to possess that instinct of right and 
wrong which is the surest and safest armour of 
her sex. 

But she was living in a false and vitiated at- 
mosphere, and it was not long before the day of 
her trial came. 

We all know how the imagination of a young 
girl is wont to be caught by the glitter of out- 
ward circumstance, and how it willcreate a hero 
out of the man who comes to her with a hand- 
some exterior, brilliant apparel and a courtly 
manner. 

Henry Montgomery might not have possessed 
all these various attractions; but he was the 
youngest son of a rich widow, and had all the 
facilities which wealth could bestow for captur- 
ing the fancy of a young girl. 

He dressed in the most fashionable attire, 
wore costly jewellery, drove a fine horse, and was 
a popular fellow generally. 

Beside, he was a devoted attendant at church 
and Sunday-school—the same which Mabel 
attended—although this was chiefly to humour 
the “old lady,” as he called his mother. Ina 
word, upon the surface he conducted himself 
with extremest propriety. 

Mabel Armstrong thought him “ splendid,” 
and only too readily accepted his attentions to 
herself. She had never thought of anything 
beyond this. 

The passion of love, which once in a lifetime 
rules supreme over human nature, she had never 
dreamed of, as yet. Montgomery’s devotion to 
her did homage to her attractions and was grate- 
ful to her vanity. 

That was all. ; 

She accepted it as a matter of course. With 
the self-consciousness of the saucy little beauty 
that she was, she looked upon it as her natural 
right. P 

By her inherent coquetry (for it was quite 
artless) she soon had him a willing captive at 
her feet, and then she was awakened to the fact 
that his attentions had a deeper meaning. She 
was notold enough to understand the full import 
of his proposition; but, what was equally potent 
under the circumstances, she really fancied that 
she loved him, while he took the fact for 
granted. : 

This fancy of hers was skilfully nourished by 
her worldly-wise mother, who foresaw the advan- - 
tage of such an alliance ; and when at length in 
words he proposed marriage Mabel took it quite 
as a matter of course, and accepted him. 

Even then she never attempted to analyze her 
feelings. She never questioned them. Had the 
man stood suddenly before her bereft of his 
accessories of wealth, she might quickly have 
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realized the truth—that she did not love him. 
But his virtues were rung in her ears so con- 
stantly—her marriage with him had become so 
settled a fact—that she did not consider the 
matter further. 

He expressed a wish, one day, to her mother, 
for a speedy marriage. The mother was willing, 
and indeed anxious ; and Mabel made no opposi- 
tion. 

Almost before she quite knew what had 
really occurred there was a marriage ring on her 
finger, and her individuality (hitnerto so strong) 
was merged in'that of another. 

They went on a brief bridal tour; but even 
now Mabel was beginning to reap the fruits of 
her folly. 

Her husband had already tired of her, and 
his treament was worse than mere neglect. He 
had on more than one occasion already exhibited 
to her glimpses of his real character. He had 
no actual love for her, and yet he was wildly 
jealous of her. She was his wife, and conse- 
quently his honour was involved. And the 
jealousy—begotten of distrust lest she might 
bring disgrace upon him—was nurtured by her 
constitutional carelessness of strict decorum, 
and her disinclination to submit to control. 

She was young, handsome, and gay. Some 
men might easily have mistaken her freedom 
and insouciance as indicgtive of a disposition not 
altogether wifely or modest. 

And she knew it, and he knew it likewise; 
and for this reason he felt under obligations to 
keep a strict and noticeable watch upon her. 

Despite all his suspicions, however, and with 
a patience and resolution remarkable under the 
circumstances, she set about discharging faith- 
fully the duties of her new relations. 

She had schooled herself to accept the new 
situation, and to perform overy obligation due 
her husband and the child which had come to 
them. 

At the first the husband had made ample pro- 
vision for their comfort and happiness; in a 
material way. He claimed to be in a good busi- 
ness, and although she knew nothing whatever 
respecting his affairs, she never wanted for 
money. He was seldom at home. She had her 
baby, and did not seem to care materially, 
for when he was with her she received 
little except neglect and contempt. 

Then the burden proved too heavy. It was 
not long before the bright, sunny disposition 
underwent a change. She became a morose, 
morbid woman. She was but a child in years 
and appearance, and the people who lived suffi- 
ciently near to be considered as neighbours were 
in the habit of speaking of her as the “ baby 
mother.” é' 

Alone, and without help or sympathy even 
from her relations, whom she kept in the dark 
as far as possible, she bore her burden. 

Then her father died, and her mother was 
left penniless, as might have been foreseen. 
Her husband grew more and more arbitrary and 
neglectful. His business affairs, whatever they 
were, had undergone a reverse; and the conse- 
quences were presently apparent. 

The poor girl was rudely awakened to the 
present state of things when, one day, he broke 
into her trunk and rifled it of the few articles 
of jewellery which she had placed there. 

By degrees the truth was forced uvon her that 
the man to whom she had entrusted her life was 
a& gambler, and that he had been known as 
guilty of crimes which would have brought him 
within the ban of the law before their marriage ! 

Not one word of warning had been given to 
her by those who could have saved her while it 
was yet time! 

Such an awakening as this would have crazed 
most women. 

Less unhappy, perhaps, would have been her 
future, so far as this life was concerned, if it 
had crazed Mabel Montgomery. But she had 
to encounter her fate. There was an under- 
stratum in her nature which was like adamant. 
Storms might howl about her, and tempests 
Strip from the surface of her life all the verdure 
and bloom, but the foundations of resolution 
should not be shaken. 

She awoke andsaw her future before her, and, 





instead of fainting in despair, that resolution 
took on the character of hard, bitter determina- 
tion to endure. She had still her child—little 
Elise—whom she all but worshiped. ‘They 
were inseparable, more like companions than 
like mother and child. The little fairy was all 
the brightness vouchsafed to her. She had no 
religious nature or hope—absolutely nothing to 
sweeten or glorify the life she was now forced to 
lead. It was simply sullen submission, lighted 
up only by the mother love and care which she 
lavished freely upon her baby girl. 

When little Elise. was three years old the 
father, of whom they had heard nothing for a 
year, returned. He had repented and reformed. 
This was his plea. Mabel did not and could not 
believe it. She shrank with horror from 
renewed companionship with the man. 

But her mother thought differently. She 
fancied the reformation genuine, and pleaded 
with Mabel to take him back. He himself went 
to her. He urged every plausible argument at 
his command. 

He would have failed utterly had not the 
mother-love in her breast been called to his aid. 
While he was still pleading with her, imploring 
her to give him one more chance, little Elise, 
who had not yet seen him, and who, strange to 
say, in spite of neglect had always been very 
fond of him, came into the room where they 
were, and instantly ran to him with the exclama- 
tion : 

“Oh, papa! My papa!” 

That was enough. She could have resisted 
any appeal from himself to the last. Bunt she 
was not proof against the eloquence of that 
childish outburst. 

“Very well!” was all she could say, and all 
that was needed to renew her bondage. 

For a few months all went well. The 
rehabilitated husband was devoted and kind as 
any lover. But it was not long before he was 
in the old track again—with variations. 

One day there came an officer of the law to the 
house and arrested him. The charge was 
forgery—preferred by his own brother. He was 
taken to jail to await his trial, and would have 
been consigned to the doom of a felon had not 
the woman whose life he had virtually crushed 
come to the rescue. 

Her child must not be disgraced; and by 
almost superhuman efforts—by the expenditure 
of all her own little store of money to cancel his 
obligations—she prevailed upon his prosecutors 
to release him. But she did this only upon the 
condition that he should quit the country for 
ever. 

Then again she took up the burden of her 
life. 

Elise was now nearly four yearsold. It had 
appeared to Mabel as though no worse trouble 
could befall her—as though her cup of bitter- 
ness was full to the brim. 

But one morning she stood with dazed eyes by 
the little casket which held the form of her 
treasure ; and for a time those who stood about 
her and looked upun her tearless agony feared 
that at last the foundations must crumble. 

Not yet. Her lips were pressed to the cup, 
and she drank it with dull desperation to the 
dregs. Not a muscle quivered—not a tear 
started. 

She was petrified. She was not one of those 
who gomad. But for many months she went 
about bewildered—drifting upon an unknown 
sea, without compass or chart. It was useless 
to proffer consolation. 

Then her relatives tried change of scene. This 
seemed to rally her to some degree ; at all events, 
she seemed to revive in spirits. But it was 
not because of any change of scene or circum- 
stance. 

She had weathered the fury of the storm, and 
having come through it not totally wrecked, she 
prepared herself, defiantly, to meet the onset 
of the next tempest, whatever it might be. She 
had no thought of Heaven. She scarcely 
believed that there was such a place. 

The process of growth from this condition of 
mind into that which succeeded was neither 
slow nor uncertain. 

When the keen edge of the terrible grief was 





beginning to wear away there arose a determi- 
nation on her part, since the fates were seem- 
ingly against her, since sorrow and disaster were 
allotted to her in such heaping portion, that she 
would at least take the little pleasure, super- 
ficial though it might be, which offered. 

She would not do as many another woman 
might have done—hide from the world and 
grieve herself away. 

She made up her mind now to extract what- 
ever sweetness from life might come within her 
reach: 

Whether she should please those about her or 
even compromise herself by her methods in 
securing her object, would not be particularly 
considered. 

Her notions of propriety, not at any time too 
refined, would be regulated according to her idea 
of what was enjoyable for the moment; and 
whatsoever should contribute to her pleasure 
would be in her estimation proper and the 
thing to be done. Vive la bagatelle! Who 
could formulate a more satisfactory philosophy ? 

It must be borne in mind that this woman— 
even yet a child in years—had never been fitted 
for the experience through which she had 
passed. 

There had been no training and slow growth, 
such as will enable one to meet and encounter, 
with a philosophic spirit, if not with a religious 
faith, the trials which come to our humanity. 
She had been taken as a child and made to carry 
the burdens of a woman. 

Is it any wonder that this poor waif, buffeted 
about as she was, without a guiding hand, dis- 
traught and bewildered, at last should have lost 
her bearings ? 

Is it matter of surprise that she became a 
cold, sceptical woman, while still possessed of a 
girlish loveliness, a physical beauty, which 
were enhanced by the half-abandonment which 
her new philosophy had led her to adopt ? 

Mabel was now living in Scarborough. She 
was known in certain circles as “‘ the handsome 
young widow,” for her real story was not under- 
stood. Indeed, to most of the inhabitants of 
that favoured spot, it was not even suspected 
that she had been married. She'was simply 
Miss Mable Armstrong. She had chosen to 
cast the name of her husband to the winds with 
his memory. She was a young girl again. And 
well did she preserve the disguise. None who 
looked upon her bright, fresh face, or gazed into 
the large, passionate brown eyes, would have 
dreamed that she could have endured such an 
experience. And the knowledge she had gained 
of the world, together with the new philosophy 
which she had called to her aid, enabled her to 
exert a fascination’ too surely calculated to 
awaken interest and lead her followers captive. 

In course of time the tongue of scandal be- 
gan to whisper unflattering criticism. She knew 
it not ; or, if she suspected it, probably little 
cared. It was pleasant to have the homage of 
the young men of position who gathered about 
her. If she derived a momentary gratification 
for permitting their attentions, or even their 
love-making, whose affair was it but their own ? 
She had no idea of allowing matters to go too 
far, however. Had she been free to do so, she 
would not have married the best of them. So 
she felt herself quite safe. 

Behold her, then, one year after this awaken- 
ing process, after the evolution of a new theory 
of life, the outgrowth of that process. Behold 
her, the embodiment of girlish loveliness, stand- 
ing upon the threshold of a new career. There 
were no traces of past suffering anywhere appa- 
rent, but to the beholder she presented the 
picture of a little dimpled, brown-eyed maiden 
of seventeen or eighteen—certainly less than 
twenty. As such she made her entrée upon 
her new sphere, putting away from her all 
recollections and associations of the past. 

But, wise as she was, she was not altogether 
proof against a delicate compliment, nor without 
a quick susceptibility to the effect of a handsome 
person. 

She had a fervent andeven passionate nature, 
and should she ever find her ideal man her 
adoration would be such as poets rave about. 

She was self-willed too, and not likely to 
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tolerate any interference between herself and 
the object of her regard. 

And yet, had she been told at that moment 
that it were possible for her ever to fall in love, 
and suffer from that fact, she would have 
smiled with self-conscious contempt. 

She had but one purpose in life, amd that was 
personal gratification. 

It was soon undtrstood ameng the gay young 
men of fashion that Mabel Armstrong could 
always be reckoned upon when anything like a 
frolic was in contemplation. The more out of 
the usual methods evidently the better she 
liked it. 

She had for her intimate friends, among her 
own sex, those who were the gayest and) most 
hoydenish. She was the acknowledged queen 
among them, and no society entertainment was 
compiete in the eyes of the youth of that plea- 
sant neighbourhood without her. 

She was bent upon making her future ;com- 
pensate for her past misery. She was utterly 
reckless of methods, and would be a law to;her- 
self—always within the limits set by the usages 
of the society about her ; all other seruples would 
be and were disregarded. She meant.no wrong, 
and would do nothing to bring discredit upon 
her reputation asa woman. But her definition 
of wrong excluded everything short of this. 

The season that year at Scarborough was gay 
enough to satisfy the most extravagant fancy. 
The society of the wealthy young northern 
manufacturers was of course greatly courted. 
Mabel’s society was eagerly sought after by a 
certain class among these men, and she was 
kept in a whirl of excitement. 

It did really seem to fill up the measure. of 
her happiness—for a time. She was. quite 
faney-free, as yet, although she had made more 
than one victim. She won her triumph appa- 
rently without the slightest display of .art. 

Of course she had her favourites. For some 
of the men she met—those, for example, who 
betrayed the least arrogance or egotism—she 
had the most supreme contempt, at the same 
time that she danced and drove and flirted with 
them. 

More than one had learned, with chagrin 
and disgust, that she had the faculty of. appear- 
ing to be greatly interested in a man up wa 
certain point, at which, having fully eommitted 
him, she would give him his.congé. And yet 
never so as.to give direct offence. On the con- 
trary, she endeavoured to treat these disap- 
pointed ones. so as to leave them not entirely 
hopeless, and thus make their pursuit of her 
more exciting and tantalizing. 

Except in public, however, Mabel always pre- 
ferred the society of the quiet. andless demon- 
strative. Of this class was Wallace Burnham. 
This young man was perhaps most favoured. 
It was known that he was greatly enamoured 
of her, although. some of his rivals were wont 
to suggest that she was not in earnest— 
simply playing the match to.her own game. 
He was in good standing, had a fair business, 
and was tolerably fine-looking. They always 
walked together on Sunday afternoons, and 
people came, after a time, to think that there 
must be an understanding between.them. 

That she really liked him was true. Some- 
thing more than this came to be true. He 
became almost her slave; he seemed to have no 
will but hers; apd she read him well enough to 
see that he was deeply in earnest. He was 
quiet and unobtrusive, and yet he had come to 
look upon her as almost unquestionably his 
own. 

One day, overcome by his passion for her, 
reckless of what he did or said, he;asked her to 
marry him. He. was of course greatly amazed 
when she refused. 

«You know I have always liked you, Wallace, 
dear,” she said; and as she spoke something 
welled up within her of the very existence of 
which she would have been incredulous five 
minutes earlier. Her voice faltered not a little 
as she added, “ But I—I never thought you 
cared so much for meas that.” 

Scarcely trusting his senses, Wallace Burnham 
began to plead with her. He could not. realise 
that she wae in earnest. He believed—for that 





‘one moment—that she was merely playing one 


of the favourite arts of the coquette—wicked, 
even if sometimes excusable—making more 
valuable the boon that was soon to be conferred 
by momentarily withholding it. He became 
more peremptory in his tone. ‘She, could not 
blame him after the encouragement she had 
given him. Had she not received, without 
rebuke, his most lover-like attentions ? Had his 


lips not pressed hers on more than one.oeeasion ? | k 


And had he not good reason to suppase that she 
reciprocated his passion? She was almost 
frightened to realise that such was imdeed the 
fact. 

When he upbraided her for her perfidy she 
would have given worlds to have been able to 


recede from her position or to have been free to } 


be his wife. As it was,she would have.done 
anything almost that he had. asked—and she 
teld him so. 

‘Anything but that!’.she said. ‘No, no, 

allace, you must not think of that! If Ileved 
you dearly, I could never be your wife.” 

She had never dreamed that it would come'to 
this. She had fancied, that she was .proof 
against any man. It was the inevitableiagain ; 
but she had noone to blame for this but; her- 
self. Herformer troubles were almost.forgotten 
in this.last great;calamity. Ifhe-had;:only been 
content tolet things remain as they were! But 
it was clear that he was too .thoroughly in 
earnest to surrender her without a struggle— 
and she saw that she must losehim forever. 

He did not need the assurance that she loved 
him. Her whole manner jtoward him, both 
before.and now, gave proof of this. There must 
be some mystery about her abrupt. refusal, and 
how should he fathom it? 

He did not speak again for. some minutes— 
then hearose and made a movement to leave 
her. 

«You are not. going?” she said, taking his 
hand, and looking up into his face with all. her 
love in. her eyes and tones. 

He hesitated. 

“T do not understand you,” he said. “I 
think you are deceiving me. Hither youdocare 
for me—in spite of what you say—or else you 
are a consummate hypocrite.” 

“JT knew you would think. that.of me,” she 
said; faintly, releasing his hand. I cannot 
blame you—but I am_ not. hypocritical.” 

« Tell me, then, what do you mean?. Do,you 
love me or not?” almost savagely. 

«‘T like you very, very much, Wallace.” 

*Pshaw! I think you ought to.see that Tam 
in no mood for trifling.” 

“TI am not trifling. Heaven forbid! What 
Ihave said Imean. ‘You say you love me—and 
you ask me to be your wife. I tell you, new, 
that I love you dearly —better than any 
man I have ever seen; but your wife I -can- 
not be.” 

«Then Iam to understand that I have been 
your dupe, merely—likeall:-the rest ?” 

“You have no right to. say .that,” she re- 
torted. “I did not know that you would ever 
ask me to marry you. I did not: know, even, 
until now, that I——” 

«Loved me, you were going tosay. I donot 
believe you. You are like the rest. of your sex. 
You are a coquette at heart. You have led me 
on in the foolish fancy that you eared for me, 
only at the last to treat my.offer with contempt. 
Very well, I am satisfied. I have found out 
what you are, at least. Now I despise you! 
Good-bye.” 

‘*No, no, Wallace—you must;not leave me 
so! You must not feel toward me like that! 
I have done very wrong. But you are too 
cruel!’ Then she added, suddenly, “‘ What.do 
you want me todo? What shall I say? If 
you—if you only knew——” 


“Only knew what ?” he interrupted, still | 


more mystified. 

“That I have spoken the truth.. I cannot 
marry you nor any man.” 

“You cannot! These are strange words, 
Mabel. “May I ask you to explain a little more 
clearly ?”” 

“Not now, Wallace! For Heayen’s sake 
don’t talk to me in that tone! Won’t you, be 


satisfied when I tell you that I would gladly be 
your wife if—if——” 
«If what?” she again interrupted, sternly. 
“You must:mot ask me, L cannot tell you.” 
She had turned from him abeuplly as she 
| spoke, and threw herself upon a sofa in an out- 
burst of tears. 
He stood utterly dumbfounded for a moment, 
then, going up to where she sat, he said, more 
ind : 


ly: 

bel, there is something behind all this. I 
beg of you not to try to conceal it from me 
longer. Let me know the worst... Am I to un- 


ce 


derstand that you are engaged to another ?” 
She looked up. quiekly. 
« Did I not tell you that I could not ;marry 


any, man P 
“ Then, in .Heaven’s. name, what is the 
) Feason ? ”” 

The reason is,’’.she.said,:almost desperately, 
“that L am alr a married, woman ! ”’ 

Had a bolt of lightning exploded at, his feet 
he would not.have:been more amazed. He 
staggered toa chair likea drunken man, scarcely 
noting the paroxysm of anguish and distress 

-enacted before him. He wasdazed and stunned. 
After a time his senses came back, and he 
approached her, pale and agitated. 

‘« Isis that all you have to ;say to me?” he 


| asked. 


She did not reply,. except..in sobs, and as he 
saw that she was in no. condition for further 
explanation .then, he decided to depart and 
leave the solution of the mystery. until another 
time. Beside, he wanted: time to think. 

The/next day he did not see her, nor the next. 
On the succeeding afternoon he called. But 
she had gone, without message, or; explanation. 
She had quitted the place‘for good. “That was 
all he could learn. But the disclosure came 
afterward. She was a married woman, and her 
husband was living. She wrote the words her- 
self, and no suggestion from him ,ever betrayed 
the secret. 

Another example of ‘the danger :of | playing 
with fire. E. B. 





FACETIA. 


Way are thelions in Trafalgar. Square like 
the look-out men on board ship ?—Beeause they 
are Land-seer’s. Moonshine. 


A HANDY ANSWER. 


Customer: “Look here. I bought. -these 
gloves of you last night, and now they’ve all 
slit up the thumb.” 

SHorman: “I’m.very sorry, but we’re not re- 
sponsible for Dents, you know.” 

Customer: “Dents! What.d’you-mean ?” 

Suopman: “ Well, Acci-dents !’’ 

—Moonshine. 

A Frencu Poxrisurr.—A Parisian duellist. 

—Moonshine. 
Ourrosts.—Mails for abroad. 
| —Moonshine. 

A Carrrat Lerrer.—One‘eontaining a Bank- 
note. —Moonshine. 

Te Roan to Rourn.—The road to rue in. 

—Moonshine. 

Tue Worx ora Lirerms.—Dragging on an 

existence. — Moonshine. 


Granpra: “Now, Tommy,‘can you tell me 
where port. comes from ?” 





| 
' 





Tommy: “No, sir, but I Know where it goes 
to!” 

The question is not pressed. —Moonshine. 

GENERAL exclamation on hearing about the 
Golden. Horn.—“ Oh, blow it!” . 

Moonshine. 

Tre trouble with too many in this world is 
that they want reserved seats everywhere except 
in the family circle. 

A coRRESPONDENT reminds ns that “ ‘There's 
a medium in all things’ — especially spirita- 
alism.” 
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A RaraAvis (in Epping Forest).—A “ Wayz- 
Goose.” —Punch. 


“ DONKEYS HAVE EARS.” 


Emruy (playing at lawn-tennis with the new 
curate): “What's the game now, Mr. 
Miniver ?”’ 


Curate: “ Forty—Love.” 

Inreverrnt Garprener (overhearing): 
“Did-y’ever hear such imperence! ‘ Love,’ in- 
deed! And him not been in the parish above a 
week. Just like them parsons! —Punch. 

«“Kinp words can never die.” How bitterly 
does a man realise ‘that terrible truth when he 
sees all the kindest words he ever used in his 
life glaring at him from his published letéers in 
a breach-of-promise suit. 

ImporTuUNATE.—Boring the earth for water. 

Judy. 








WANTED TO KNOW. 


Wuetner “check” can be 
“feature” of the age ? 

Whether your youngest boy’s mouth may be 
styled a ‘‘ General Depository ” ? 

Whether a fee given to a quack doctor should 
be called a “* Fee Simple” ? 

Whether ehildren may not be defined as the 
true ‘‘ Woman’s Rights ” question ? 

Whether Bills of Mortality are.really “Debts 
of Nature” P 

Whether the Man at the Wheel can be said to 
bea “Stern Necessity” ? —Judy. 

THAT IS THE QUESTION. 


Inate Instructor or VouunrenrRs: ‘Shure 
now, Mr. Jenkins, ye’re late again. Now I ask 
you, sor, where should we be, sor, if everybody 
came half-an-hour behind the rest ?” 

—Jdudy. 

Tas Lovzs’s: Revence.—Marriage. 

—Judy. 

Waar is the difference between the duties of 
your valet and your nurse?—Why, the one 
brushes your hat, while the other hushes your 


ealled the 


brat. —Judy. 
Foop ror THE IMAGINATIVE.—Fancy bread. 
—dJudy. 


THE wan that was struck by a locomotive 
said he felt very much run down. 

You mustn’t think a dentist is mad because 
you catch him grinding his teeth. 

Ir is the impecunious toper who.always has a 
glass sigh. 

“Loca Lop-tion.”—Mr. Gladstone trim ming 
his trees. —Funny Folks. 

IMPERTINENT QUESTION TO ASK A FarMer’s 
Son.—*“ Has'your father sold his mang] ?” 

—Funny Folks. 

Parapise or THE CAPRICIOUS.— Whim-bledon. 

—Funny Folks. 

AGREEABLE CoLLoguy.—When .the means 
answer the end. —Funny Folks. 
Tux crust of a theatrical role is very hard—to 
t. —Funny Folks. 
In order to “save your eyes,” you must 
econom-eyes with them. —Funny Folks. 

Lirrte Tommy wants to know what “ ground 
game” is like, and who grinds it ? 

—Funny Folks. 
MAKING LIGHT OF HIM. 

Mr. Epison ought to be considered a model 
of piety. Few men more completely fulfil the 
behest to “let his light shine before men.” 

—Funny Folks. 

Wuat France Says To THE Jzsurr.—* Go, 

father, and fare worse.” —Funny Folks. 


ea 


“ My mamma says you haven’t sense enough 
to feed a pig,” .said Lady Bob to his lordship. 
“And you agreed with her, I suppose?” “No, 
iat I took your part. I,said I was sure 

‘ou if? 


_A Piece Socirry.—The National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, — Moonshine. 
Scuoo, Boarps—Forms. - —Moonshine. 


Lancuace or Fiowzrs.—The young lady 
who recently:sang “I seek for thee in every 
flower,” we are glad to say, has found the object 
| of. her search. itis name is “Sweet William.” 

Novcards. — Moonshine. 


PORCIBLE ITEMS. 


Pouicemen are often found to make mistakes. 
For instance, when they tell you to “ move on,” 
they mean you to move off. 

ey are sometimes called “Coppers,” from 
their supposed penny-tration. 

Each private. member takes army rank, all 
of them being staff officers. 

The police often serve the place of knockers. 
When a burglar is knocked down. the house- 
holder is knocked up. 

All.constables have loving hearts. They.are 
always on the! beat, and, for information to 
foreigners, their place of meeting is inscribed— 
the Police Court. 

The police often are found in kitchens and 
;mear the -wine-cellars—it is supposed from 
| pie-ous motives, but in reality to ascertain if 
| anybody is there. 

Never lend your timekeeper if you wish it re- 
| turned, the:duty of every constable being—to 








keep a watch. — Moonshine. | 
Costume ror Dark Niouts.—Light dresses. | 
—Moonshine. 





AN HONOURED NAME. 





THOUGH you aspire to earthly fame, 
And seek for wealth or power, 
Extend an open heart and»hand 
In dark afiliction’s hour : 
And do not strive to live for self, 
If riches you should claim: 
And if you wish to gain renown, 
Win an untarnished name. 


For all the wealth ‘that kings possess, 
Their gems of wondrous power, 

May fill thy heart with envy oft, 
And haunt thee hour by hour. 

But riches all may fade away, 
And title, too, the same ; 

But like.a rock, secure from.storms, 
Will live an honoured name. 


Live justly in this worl l.of care, 
If you content would gain,. 

Which you will find is far beyond 
What riches can attain. 

Remember, too, above all things, 
We'll sleep beneath the-sod, 

And don’t forget the greater thing— 
Thy duty to thy God. D. H. 





STATISTICS. 


rs 


Tur Orpnance Survey.—A PBlue-Bock has 
been published giving a report of the progress 
of the Ordnance. Survey to December 31, 1879. 
The.area surveyed last year was 1,577 square 
miles. Thedepartment supplied to the India 
Office last. year 7,040 copies. of Major Wilson’s 
map of Afghanistan. ‘Under the Irish Church 
Temporalities Commission, twenty-two gilebes, 
containing 800 acres, were surveyed, and the 
plans and reports supplied to the Commis- 
sioners, who repay the cost: incurred. Maps of 
159 estates, containing 107,406 acres were com- 
pleted for the Land Judges’ Court, Ireland, and 
the Commissioners were,supplied with 98,801 
maps, the whole of the cost being charged 
against the estates. 

Moprrn Proegerss.—Since, 1850 the banking 
of the United Kingdom has grown to three 
times its size. The national: expenditure of 
Europe at the end of the “Napoleonic wars 
ean be stated roundly as 240 millions 





: treble. 


sterling. It now reaches 700 nvillions, mearly 
Down to 1859 the United ‘States 


imported wheat occasionally; the Central 
Illinois Railway now conveys daily 80,000 
bushels of grain for-exportation. Agriculture 
has been more improved in this country than 
in the twelve hundred years preceding it. 

Dratus FRoM CHLOROFORM.—Since the intro- 
duction of chloroform as an antwsthetic agent 
thirty-five years ago, says an American contem- 
porary, there have been 500 deaths from 
its use. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Hints ror Housrxerrers.—It is confidently 
asserted that boiling water will remove tea 
stains and many fruit stains; pour the water 
through the stain, and thus prevent it from 
spreading through the fabric. Ripe tomatoes 
will remove ink and other stains from white 
cloth; also from the hands. A teaspoonful of 
turpentine boiled with white. clothes, will aid 
the whitening process. Boiled starch is 
improved by the additionof a little spermaceti, 
or salt, or both, or gum arabic dissolved. Bees- 
wax and salt will make flat-irons as smooth as 
glass ; tie a lump of wax in a cloth:and keep it 
for that purpose; when the irons are hot, rub 
them with the wax rag, then scour with a paper 
or rag sprinkled with salt. Kerosene will 
soften boots.or shoes hardened by water, and 
render them as pliable as when new. Kerosene 
will make tin kettles as bright as new; satu- 
rate a woollen rag and rub with it; it will also 
remove stains from varnished furniture. 

Cucumprr Pickiux.— Put five hundred 
cucumbers in a tub with four quarts of salt; 
cover with boiling water, and let stand for 
twenty-four hours. Take them from the brine 
and put them in jars, with three dozen onions 
and eight peppers. Cover with boiling vinegar, 
in which you. have put two tablespoonfuls of 
cloves, allspice, and cinnamon, a lump of alum 
the size of an egg, and one pound of brown 
sugar. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tum Parisian ladies are becoming veritable 
dandies, owing to the masculine tendencies of 
fashion. The ladies wear jackets, paletots, coats, 
collars, and cravats, as*they think, after the 
fashion of Brummel, the supreme dandy. 

Ir has been decided that the memorial to be 
erected by the ‘subseriptions of the army, 
amounting to over £4,000, to the Prince Impe- 
rial shall be placed. at Woolwich, and that the 
execution of it shall be confided to Count 
Gleichen. 

Ir is in contemplation toplace a:stained-glass 
window in Trinity Chapel m ‘Canterbury Cathe- 
dral to the memory of the officers and men of 
the 10th Hussars, Prince of Wales’s, who fel} 
in Afghanistan. The Prince of Wales is him- 
self a subscriber towards the window, and it 
will be placed on the south side of Trinity 
Chapel, immediately opposite the tomb of the 
Black Prince. 

Tue Princess Amazulu, first cousin to Kine 
Cetewayo, has rapidly progressed in English 
civilization ; she was last: heard of selling cigars 
at the ‘‘annual grand barmaid contest” in 
London. Sic transit, &c. 

Tue CuHanneL Tonnet.—The preliminary 
works for the Channel.Tinnnel have been so far 
carried out successfully, the shaft having becn 
sunk to'the required depth. The promoters ‘are 
now about to sink.another shaft,,and then they 
will proceed to make a test experiment of boring 
under ‘the Channel. That will occupy them 
about three or four years from the present time, 
and then the grand scheme will be commence+, 

wided the funds are forthcoming. We 

lieve Lord Richard Grosvenor was the chair- 
manof the English Council, but if any busi- 
nessis meant the sooner expectations are ful- 
filled or dissipated the better. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. M.—An inquiry having been made as to how tree 
mignonette should be treated, we reply that seed can be 
sown at once in small pots, placing about three seeds in 
the middle of each. hen well up, the weakest plants 
should be pulled out, leaving one plant only. The plants 
should be shifted into larger pots as necessary, keeping 
all the flowers regularly pinched out, and also occa- 
sionally stripping the shoots to get the plants bushy and 
of pass | shape. If the grower wishes to form standard 
plants, all that is needed is to keep all but the centre 
shoots rubbed off, and when the desired height is reached 
to stop the centre one also, and in turn stop the laterals, 
which will be produced near the top of the ceutre stem, 
till a bushy head is formed. In this manner charming 
plants can be obtained, that will do well if only properly 
tended, and many spikes of fragrant flowers will be pro- 
duced. Mignonette is a universal favourite, and should 
be well grown under all circumstances. 

G. T.—There is always a chance for a good artist to 
earn a living; but it takes a long time even for a person 
who has natural ability for it to become a good artist. A 
person of your age should be careful about abandoning a 
business at which he can earn his living for a pursuit in 
which his success would be doubtful. 

E. B.—We have seen it stated that benzine will take 
mildew stains out of white linen, but we do not know 
whether it will or not. 


E. G. W. B.—The value of Gibraltar as a strategic 
point was first discovered by the Saracens, who, under 
their leader, Tarik ben Zeyad, landed there in the year 
7ll. Tarik built the first fortification on the height of 
Gibraltar in 712. In 725 the castle was erected, which 
is still standing on the end of the rock. From that time 
the fortifications were repeatedly enlargened and 
strengthened by the Saracens and Moors. In 1309 the 
ne was captured by the Christians, but in 1333 the 

oors retook it. It was not finally taken by the Chris- 
tians until 1462, when it was captured by the Spaniards. 
They so strengthened Gibraltar that it was supposed to 
be impregnable ; but it was taken in 1704 by a combined 
English and Dutch fleet, and held till 1713, when it was 
confirmed to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht. 
Several attempts have since been made, but in vain, to 
wrest Gibraltar from the English. The most memorable 
of these was begun in 1779 by the combined forces of 
France and Spain, and fixed the attention of Europe for 
over three years. Allthe resources of military science 
were developed in the attack and the defence, and the 

rolonged struggle was one of the most horrible and 
Eineie in history. It was terminated by a treaty of 
peace, Great Britain retaining possession of Gibraltar. 

C. D.—A substitute for ice in skating rinks has been 
devised by a physician of Scarborough (Dr. Calanta- 
rients), which remains crystalline at.ordinary tempera- 
tures and is wonderfully like real ice in all its mechanical 
characteristics. It is a mixture of which the chief con- 
stituents are carbonate of soda and sulphate of soda. 
Water of crystallisation is present in this mixture tothe 
extent of about sixty per cent. 


G. N.—The quotation about “‘ the poet’s eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling’’ and giving to “ airy nothing a local habi- 
tation and a name” occurs in Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Act v., Scene 1: 

“The poet’s eye, ina fine frenzy rolling, ~* 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 

W. E.—Who was the mysterious prisoner in the 
Bastile of Paris during the reign of Louis XIV., known 
as “The Man of the Iron Mask” is one of the things 
which nobody has been able to find out. It was recently 
stated that a gentleman introduced his son—a young 
aspirant to literary honours—to Lord Beaconsfield, that 
his lordship (who is said to take a warm interest in young 
men of talent) might give him some good advice. Lord 
Beaconsfield received the young man kindly, made 
several valuable suggestions to him, and wound up by 
saying, in a manner half jest and half earnest: “‘ Never 
try to find out who the Man in the Iron Mask was.” So 
far, it seems that all efforts to solve that vexing problem 
have been in vain. 





Saucy Krrry and Harrr Erxet, two cousins, would | 
like to cor md with two —_ Kitty is 
s.xteen, fair, el eyes, medium height, fond of music. 
Ethel is seventeen, fair, blue eyes, fond of home and | 
children. Respondents must be dark and good-looking. 

A. 8., H. F. and H. J., three young ladies, would like 


| to correspond with three young gentlemen. A. 8. is | 
twenty, tall, fair. H. F. is twenty-three. H. J. is nine-| lik 
| teen. Respondents must be between twenty and thirty, 


and good-looking. 

BasHFUL FrEp and Hanpsome TED, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy. i to correspond with two young 
ladies. Bashful Fred is twenty-three, fair, medium 
height, fond of music and ing. Handsome Ted is 
twenty-four, medium height, dark, eyes, of aloving 
disposition, fond of home and music. 

Gores and Tuomas, two friends in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. Goonge is twenty-four, medium 
height, light hair, considered good-looking. Thomas is 
twenty-two, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond 
of home and children. 

Lriy and Marra, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Lily is nineteen, fair, blue 
eyes, fond of dancing. Martha is seventeen, tall, dark, 
good-looking, fond of music and dancing. Respondents 
must not be over twenty. 

Mrnntk, medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, good- 
looking, would like to correspond with a dark gentleman 
about twenty-four. 


THE MILLER’S WEDDING. 

THERE ~ ea was such a marriage in all the country- 
side 

As that of Miller Martin with Janet, the florists’ 

ie . 

For ag lads, like miller-men, in rigadoon and 
reel, 

Were clothed in white, as dusted o’er with snowy 
miller’s meal, 

And all the lasses, country-wise, the bride’s belong- 
ings graced 

With wildflower-hues in keeping, blue-eyed and rosy- 


ac 
Till in the joyous interchange of hands and gliding 
forms 


‘The white were blent with every guise that field and 


) warms ; 

While even the fiddlers rocked amid green twinkling 
bowers, which made 

The come and go of the white-sleeved row, like sun- 
beams, part the shade. 

For rich and past his youth the groom, and sweet as 
poor the bride, 

And his the odd caprice that ruled the merry-making 


tide. 

“A ee am I,” quoth he, “and thou a florist’s 
mal 

So let — bridal symbol forth of each the humble 


rade. 

Mine be the cost, and thine the worth, the beauty 
and the youth 

Just what we are we will appear, and so preserve the 
truth.” 


And thus it chanced that dusty coats in laughing 
lines opposed 

Gay — and petticoats in merriment, that 
clo 

In pone content and happiness: For yonder on the 
hi 


The — handsome house looks down upon his 
usy ; 
Janet, as matron, smiles as sweet as e’er when 


maiden eye 
Their sunny children make of life a constant month 


of May ; 

While country-girls and miller-men along the road 
that fare 

Still smile to mark the homestead shine amid its 
chestnuts there. 

** There ne’er was such a feast,’’ say they, ‘in all our 
country-side 

As Miller Martin gave Janet in taking her for his 
bride.” N. D. U. 


Constance L., seventeen, dark poe pon a of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a gentleman. 
Respondent must be between twenty and twenty-five, 
fair, medium height, fond of home and music. 

Martinus Scrissiervs, tall, dark brown hair and 
hazel eyes, considered good-looking, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about seventeen or eighteen. 
Respondent must be dark, good-looking, and loving. 

A. McC. and L. C. would like to correspond with two 
young men with a view to matrimony. A. McC. is 
eighteen, fair, dark hair, grey eyes, good locking. L. C. 
is eighteen, medium height, dark, good-looking. 

Emma and Annrz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Emma has dark hair and eyes, fair complexion, 
of a loving disposition, fond of children. Annie is 
medium height, fair, dark hair, and eyes, musical, fond 
of home and children. 

CrYPToGRAPH, SYREN and TELEPHONE, three 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 
young ies with a view to matrimony. Cryptograph 
is twenty-three, fair, medium height, fond of home and 
children. Syren is twenty-two, fair, medium height, 
fond of home and children. Telephone is twenty-four, 
dark, of a loving disposition, fond of dancing. 

A German, thirty, medium height, with a small for- 
tune, wishes to correspond with a young lady. 

LanGLey and Mtyyiz M., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young men. Langley is seventeen, 
medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of music 





and dancing. Minnie M. is tall, dark hair and eyes, 
loving, fond of home and children. 


Dora, Ciara and Masrt, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen. Dora is good. 
looking, with grey eyes and brown hair. Clara is fair, 
with blue eyes. Mabel, dark bois, per eyes, all of 
loving dispositions. Respondents m be from twenty 
to twenty-five, tall, good-tempered, fond of dancing. 

Rex, eighteen, medium height, dark, grey eyes, would 
e to correspond with a young lady with a view to 
matrimony. Respondent must be about eighteen, fair, 
fond of home. 

RaTTLIN THE REEFER, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
twenty-two, medium height, would like to correspond 
with a young lady with a view to matrimony. Respon- 
dent must be from nineteen to twenty-two. 

Martini Cap, New Patent Hat and Jumprr Cottar, 
three seamen in the Ro Navy, would like to corre- 
spond with three young ies. Martini Cap is twenty. 
one, tall, fair, god oaking. New Patent Hat is twenty- 
one, tall, fair. Jumper Collar is nineteen, short, of a 
loving disposition. 

Kare 0O., eighteen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman about 
twenty with a view to matrimony. 

Ocray CuILp, Bane or tre Sea, Ocean Jack, and Jacr 
Juyx, four seamen in the Ro Navy, would like to 
correspond with four young ies with a view to matri- 
mony. Ocean Child is twenty-four, fair, of a loving dis- 
position, fond of home and children. ‘Babe of the Sea is 
twenty-two, dark hair, blue eyes, fond of music... Ocean 
Jack is twenty-four, tall, red hairand beard. Jack Junk 
is twenty-four, short, good-looking. 

Kit and Lena, two friends, would like to correspond 
with twomechanics. Kit is tall, fair, of a loving disposi- 
tion. Lena is medium height, fair, good-looking. 

Jack JOLLY, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady witha view to matrimony 
He is twenty-six, tall, dark, fond of home. 

C. A. W., twenty-one, medium height, dark, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about nineteen or 
twenty. 

L. J. A., nineteen, tall, dark, handsome, dark brown 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children, 
would like to correspond with a yo' man about twent: 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be - 
looking, of a loving disposition, fond of home and 
children. 

L. B. and A. 8., two friends, would like to co: 
with two young mechanics with a view to matrimony. 
L. B. is twenty-eight, fair, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home. A. 8. is twenty-one, tall, 
dark, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 


Respondents must be dark, of a loving disposition, fond 
of home. , 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


AwniE Lavriz is responded to by—Will, twenty, 
brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home. 
_ ALFRED by—Lynnie, twenty-one, dark, tall, good-look- 
ing. 

FrEpD by—Nellie, twenty, dark, tall, handsome. 

Ro.anp by—Florence, twenty, tall, fair, handsome. 

Lavra by—Archie, tall, dark, musical. 

CiarRE by—Henry L., twenty-five, tall, dark, black 
hair, hazel eyes. 

C. S. and L. W. by—Alice and Rose. 

E. H. F. by—J. McColl. 

ALEXANDER by—Kathleen I., eighteen, medium height, 
fair, blue eyes. , 

- ALFRED, Frep and Rotanp by—Hyacinth, Ethel and 

Eva. Respondents are tall, fair, good-looking. 

ALEXANDER and FrEpERIcK by—Lilian and Maud. 


Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United ey ney ost free for Three Halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Loypon Reaper, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire anp FasuHIon, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


Everrsopr’s JouRNAL, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXIV. of the Lonwpow REapE?, 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the Tirtz and Inpex to Vol. XXXIV., Price Oue 
Penny. 


NOTICE.— Part 212 (July) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence ; post free, Kightpence. 


N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Lonpon REapgEr, 334, Strand, W.U- 


+4it We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mant- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors 
should retain copies. 
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